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PREFACE OF 1903. 

■ It IS liow over thirty-five years that the following 
address- in medicine was delivered, and pubKshed 
in- pamphlet form, verBatim et Mteratim, exactly as it 
Was delivered. The pamphlet is now out of print, 
and some friends having wished it, it is republished, 
without any alteration in the text. The original pam- 
phlet had an appendix containing an Extract from Dr. 
Sharp's Paper on the Physiological action of Medicines; 
the Rule of Sides by Dr. Hering, and Listen's Case^ 
bf Erysipelas iflustfative of the effects of Aconite and 
Belladonna, and therefore extends to p. 49 of the pre-^ 
sent pamphlet where the extracts from the Lancet end; 
"The remainder of the appendix ccmtains the opinion^ 
<rf the Preas' on the Address and on the controversy, 
it raised, and other matters having bearing on the 
subject. To be fair to the late Dr.* Robson ( have 
given in the Appendix, in- extenso, the Lecture ort 
"HomcEopathy Expounded and Exposed" he had 
delivered and published in answer to mine. 

The address has this interest that it was the first utr 
twance of an Indian medical man trained in Western 
wfthodox medicine in protest aga,inst the bigotry and 
intolerance of orthodoxy towards a particular system 
of therapeutics. It was the first professional advocacy 
of ' that ' system in India. The system had been 
brought into India by foreign professional men, and 
taken up by intelligent, truth-loving, philartthropid 
laymen. But so far as I am aware no regular 
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professional man had practically investigated thr 
system with a view to test its truth, and, havings 
done so, made a public avowal of his faith in it 

It would not, therefore, be uninteresting as an epi- 
sode in the history of homoeopathy in India to relate 
how my conversion was brought about And avaOuig 
myself of an author's privilege to quote from himself 
I give here from a recent number of the Calcutta 
Journal of Medicine the following 

Story of My Cotwersion. 

At the preliminary meeting for the establishment of 
a medical Association, as a branch of the British Medi- 
cal Association, held at the house of the late lamented 
Dr. Chuckerbutty, on the 27th May, 1863, in moving a 
resolution ! made a speech in which I contemptuously 
alluded to homceopathy as one of the various systems 
of quackery which, I said, owed their rise and tem- 
porary triumph to the profession being unmindful of 
the following facts, namely, that all diseases are not 
curable, that many diseases, which our interference can 
do nothing for, are sometimes better left alone and to 
nature, and that quacks and charlatans stepping in 
when we desert our patients, often effect cures which 
perhaps we had been retarding. 

I was thus, equally with my professional brethren, a 
hater and denouncer of homceopathy, and perhaps the 
most furious of them all. Like them I had no know* 
ledge of it except from its caricatures by orthodox 
opponents. This distorted knowledge, which was 
heightened by the apparent absurdity of the law of 
similars and the infinitesimal dose, was enough to 
justify my refusing to read works on homoeopathy by 
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Jiomceopatfas, that is, by those who had practically in- 
vestigated its claims and found them based upon fact. 

The contemptuous allusion to homcec^thy in the 
speech referred to met the eye of the late Babu 
Rajinder Dutt, the most distinguished among the few 
Jaymen who had taken up the cause of the despised 
and the persecuted system. He, a millionaire, out of 
pure disinterestedness, had in his earlier career, been 
one of the chief instruments in bringing into favor the 
European allopathic system. And with that disinter- 
-estedness associated with an acute discernment, he 
saw the superiority of homoeopathy over the prevalent 
systems of medicine. He took up its cause with his 
usual earnestness and did his best to diffuse its bles* 
sings among his fellow-citizens o( Calcutta. By effect- 
ing cures some of which wtt% the most brilliant in the 
annals of homceopathy in India, he had succeeded in 
making converts of some highly intelligent and 
educated laymen, among whom was the late Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. But not only did he fail 
to influence professional men, most of whom were his 
friends and some of whom had owed their advance- 
meat to his exertions, he began to be looked upon by 
chem as one who had lost his head and was spoiled by 
one of the most audacious and mischievous of 
quackeries. 

But such treatment by his medical friends did not 
deter him from pursuing the course he had taken. 
His conviction of the truth of homoeopathy from 
personal experience was so strong that he was sure he 
would be able to impart those convictions to any medi- 
cal man if he would but listen to him and watch his 
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cases. When lie read ray speech ht found somethiiig 
in it, as he told me afterwards, which inspired him 
with the hope that he had at last found a professional 
whom he would be able to bring o^ner to his side, tha:t 
is, to the side of truth. 

. That hope would in all probabitity have remained 
iunfulfilled, had it not been for a pure accident Babu 
Rajinder Duu was untiring in bis endeavours to mak^ 
3. convert of me, but with an obstinacy which mOM 
characteristic of deep-rooted prejudice I was repelling 
all his arguments and refusing even to watch his ca^efc 
•on the plea that I could not afford to lose time and 
professional dignity to watch cases under a lay man. , ■ 
- While such struggle was going on between us, a lay 
friend ill-disposed to homcBopathy handed me A 
iiomoeopathic pamphlet for review in a periodical i^ 
which he was one ^ the editors. The pamphlet 
was Morgan's PhUosapky of Ifomceqpathy. This ! 
thought was a very good opportunity for rae to smash 
homceopathy and silerice Babu Rajinder. The book 
was the first on homceopathy I condescended to readj 
and I thought I would write off a review of it in no 
time. But what was the impression after a cursory 
glance at the pamphlet ? I was convinced that 1 coul4 
iaot review it properly before reading it a second time. 
On a second careful perusal the conviction was forced 
upon me that no opinion can and ought to be passed on 
a system which was alleged to be based upon focts, and 
which boldly challenged an appeal to facts. But how' to 
j;et at the facts ? I had no other alternative than to turn 
to Babv Rajinder. He was the only practitioner whoso 
cases I could watch, and though a layman, I now. did 
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not hesitate to sacrifice professional dignity, and made 
up my mind to be as it were his clinical clerk in order 
to arrive at the truth which appeared to me to vitally 
concern the profession and humanity at large. 

Before taking this step I made a stipulation with 
Babu Rajinder, I told him that, as I believed his 
cures were effected by the strict regimen that he 
enjoins and not by his infinitesimal nothings — globules 
or drops, I would agree to observe cases with him, 
provided he would agree to keep the patients for a 
time at least under strict regimen alone, and give them 
no medicine till it should appear that further expec- 
tancy would be injurious. He readily agreed. Strange 
to say, and to his dismay, a few cases did recover under 
regimen alone, and without any medicine. - But my 
triumph was not to continue long, for others proved 
refractory, and I had to give my consent to administer 
his medicines to them. A great many recovered, and 
the incurables were benefited. This fact staggered 
me ; the efficacy was too evident to be gainsaid ; and 
I was compelled, much against my will of course, to 
make trials of the medicines myself in the cases which 
resisted my own treatment. The result, to my morti- 
fication, was something bordering on the marvellous 
if not miraculous. 

These trials were begun in 1865, and in the course 
of a year the conviction became strong that Homoeo- 
pathy was not the humbug and the quackery I had 
thought it was. In order to be sure of the degrees of 
their actual attenuation I prepared with my own hands 
some of the medicines, and I was surprised, as I have 
said, at their efficacy when administered according to 
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the principles of the system. There was truth in the 
system, and to further resist and oppose it, would, it 
appeared to me, to be to resist and oppose the truth. 
And as the truth was concerned with my professional 
life, and as I was member of a profession whose sacred 
duty it was to avail themselves of every means foe the 
cure of disease, the amelioration of suffering, and the 
prolongation of life, I thought it my duty to lay my 
experience before the profession. 

As a first step, to one professor of my college who 
had a. great liking for me when a student and after- 
wards, and at whose fatherly insistence I had dared 
to appear at the M.D. examination, I timidly commu- 
nicated my altered convictions. He was horrified to 
learn I had scmiehow come to have a leaning towards 
the hated system. He was sure, however, that with 
"increased and matured experience I would see through 
its absurdity. From the manner in which he spoke 
1 almost thought so myself. But increased experience 
only brought stronger conviction and I dared not meet I 
him again. Some time perhaps not less than six 
months after, we accidentally met as we were passing 
in the same street. He stopped his conveyance and 
beckoned me. The first question he asked was, "how 
is it you have not seen me so long?" "Simply be- I 
cause," 1 said, "my convictions about homceopathy i 
having gained in strength from extended experience, 
1 did not expect any sympathy from him." "You , 
have my sympathy always. You have made a mistake. 
You are a rising man and have a bright prospect l 
before you. A time will come when we shall have to 
CO nsult you. I have every hope of your mistake being 
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rectified in due course. I will advise you not to give 
out your conviction yet too soon. If you do you will 
have to repent for it" This was what in substance 
he said. In those days the professors toc^ a great 
interest in their pupils and actually loved them, and 
the veneration of their pupils for them was unbounded, 
I followed the advice given with such kindness and 
warmth of affection. But I went on with my trial* 
which had become a necessity. With each trial the 
truth of homceopathy was revealsd in greater splendor. 
To keep the truth any longer to myself would be, I 
considered, cowardice which was worse than crime. I 
thought, in my simplicity, that the members of our 
medical association who had cheered me when I had 
denounced homoeopathy in my ignorance, would at 
least listen to me with attention when I would speak 
in its favor from personal experience. And truly I 
was listened to with attention when I delivered my 
address "On the supposed Uncertainty in Medical 
Science and on the Relationship between Diseases and 
their Remedial Agents," at the 4th Annual Meeting 
of the Association in Feb. 1867. Discussion w^ 
begun and was being carried on on the subject of the 
address in the most sober and temperate manner im>- 
aginable, as on other subjects and at other meetings. 
I-h fact, the members were behaving as befitting 
members of a scientific profession when suddenly one 
of them, a marine surgeon, probably weary of the calm 
that was reigning, raised quite a storm by simply ex- 
pressing his surprise that the meeting should be dis- 
cussing homoeopathy instead of dismissing it with con- 
tempt, and treating a homoeopath as a professional 
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brother instead of expelling him from the association 
and from the room. 

These words had a magical effect. Every one pre- 
sent shared in the surprise of the worthy champion of 
orthodoxy. The temper of the meeting underwent a 
sudden change. The coolness and sobriety of scienti- 
fic discussion became at once transformed from the 
blow that had come down upon it into superheated zeal 
in defence of what was called rational medicine and 
the legitimate profession. Even some of the laymen 
who had been invited to the meeting caught the con-, 
tagious fire. Had it not been for the interposition of 
one of the secretaries, who was an Irishman, the meet- 
ing would have succeeded in achieving the triumph of 
expelling the offending member who a moment before 
was a vice-president. The Bengal branch emulated 
the parent Association in bigotry if in nothing else. 
The scene was dramatic in the extreme, and is still 
vivid in my mind. Some idea of it was given by an 
eye-witness in one of the papers, and I must content 
myself with referring to it instead of attempting a 
description myself. The press, as will be seen, was 
unanimous in condemnation of bigotry and in favor of 
toleration in matters scientific. 

After the meeting there was considerable and un- 
seemly wrangling about the possession of my paper. I 
was peremptorily asked to leave it with the Secretaries 
as it was a property of the association. I protested 
and pointed out that, having been the first secretary 
of the association for three years, since its establish- 
ment, I knew positively there was no rule to that effect ; 
and that never before we had demanded from their 
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authors the papers ifcat ware read at our meetings. 
When it was found that I was not so docile and sub- 
missive as they had thought, or at least thought they 
could coerce me to be, one of the members who had 
played the second best at the meeting requested me to 
make over the paper to him which after considerable 
hesitation I did, but not before telling him that I had 
no objection to giving the paper to him as a friend 
but not as an office-bearer of the association. As 
events showed I was justified in my hesitation. It 
was with difficulty I got back the paper and that not 
before the administration of a legal threat Had I not 
thus insisted upon getting the paper back, it would 
never have seen the light. It was written off-hand 
and I had not even a rough copy of it Besides, I 
was anxious that it should appear exactly as it was, 
without the slightest alteration, in order that the public 
may see for themselves what my actual position was, 
and on what slender grounds I was condemned and 
made an outcast. 

An outcast I actually became from the next day of 
the meeting. The rumor spread like wildfire that I 
had lost my reason, that I had yielded to the seduc- 
tions of Babu Rajinder Dutt and given my adhesion 
to one of the worst and the most absurd of quackeries 
that had ever come into existence, that I had forgotten 
my mathematics and now believed that the part was 
greater than the whole. My patients, and their 
number was not inconsiderable, who had perfect faith 
in me, regretted that I should have given up my old 
convictions, and one by one forsook me. The loss of 
my practice was sudden and complete. For six months 
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I had scarcely a case to treat. Even those who used 
to receive advice gratis every morning at my house 
ceased to come, and if any body, not finding benefit 
anywhere else, did come it was only to beg me to 
give him my old and not my new medicines. My old 
master, the late Babu Thakur Dass Dey, from whom 
I had received the rudiments of education and who 
loved me as his own son, used vehemently to remon- 
strate with me for having brought on my ruin. There/ 
were sincere friends who offered the kindly advice of 
retracting ! Such remonstrance, such advice was to me 
worse than loss of practice. My rteply to my beloved 
tutor and to my kind friends was tnat I would rather 
give up my profession and take to aJ^ other calling, 
or even starve, than disavow the trutW I was pre- 
pared to brave any contingency that migftt happen to 
me for my honest convictions, and to proclaim to the 
world to the utmost of my power what I Relieved to 
be the truth. 

I was sustained by my faith in the ukiniat^ 
of truth, but that triumph, I was also sure, coVld c 
be brought about by persistent presentation ; 
cacy of the truth. And I felt that that preseA 
and that advocacy should come from one whoyhad i 
regular training in the medical sciences, and therefore 
could speak with authority, and who would nfct be 
suspected of mistaking a mild for a grave dist 
Babu Rajinder had succeeded in making convertsli 
few highly intelligent laymen, and he had succe «ied 
in converting at least one professional man, and that 
conversion was due to observing actual succes s of 
homcEopathic treatment. Babu Rajinder was a lay mai 
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: and therefore notwithstanding the marvellousness cf 
■ some of his cures he could not command that confi- 
dence from the community which he could if he had 
been a regular professional. He could only be sent 
for in extreme cases given up by the doctors, and it 
is not every extrenie case that could be brought back 
to life from the jaws of death. Failures must neces- 
sarily arise, and failures in his hands were bound to be 
fatal to the advancement. of the cause for which he was 
laboring with such earnestness and zeal. He was at 
first associated with one who, though he called himself 
an M.D., was in reality a. layman who had necessarily 
no proper acquaintance with the medical sciences ; and 
latterly he was associated with a professional who was 
more a religious enthusiast than a zealous [^ysician. 
He more often practised hydropathy than homoeo- 
pathy, and thus courted failure in many an instance. 
One of his unlucky failures was related with dramatic 
effect at the meeting. The association of such a prac- 
titioner with Babu Rajinder, far from bringing credit, 
brought in many cases serious discredit upon the 
system. Babu Rajinder felt it, but he could not help 
it ; and therefore he was on the look-out for one who 
could co-operate with him and then take his place. 

I thus found myself forced to a position for which I 
could scarcely think that I was competent. It became 
but too evident that I must not content myself with 
merely practising the system in which I had recognized 
the germ of a beneficent truth capable of indefinite 
development, but that I must help in that develop- 
ment, and do all in my power to diffuse a knowledge 
of it among the profession and the public. I had no 



hopes of doing this through the medium of orthodox 
journals of which there was only one in India at the 
time, the Indian Medical Gazette, the columns of 
which were shut against me even for reply to unfound- 
ed chaises and slanderous accusations. I thought it 
not only inadequate but undignified to do so through 
lay journals. I saw that 1 must have a journal of my 
own if I was to fulfil my mission at all. The attitude 
of the press of India encouraged me ta take the risk, 
and a journal with an unsectarian name was started 
from January 1868. 

The appearance of the journal had at once the re- 
markable effect of silencing the opposition from my lay 
countrymen, perhaps because they saw that I was not 
quite the fool they had believed I had become. The 
opening article, giving expression to "Our Creed" of 
Catholicism in medicine, succeeded En disarming criti- 
cism even of my most hostile opponents. Even the 
Indian Medical Gazette, "though declining to agree 
with him in the principles of his creed," could not "but 
commend the spirit and perseverance which have 
induced Dr. Mohendro Loll Sircar, single-handed to 
start a 'Journal of Medicine' in Calcutta." How far 
the Journal has been instrumental in furthering the 
cause of Homceopa'thy in India I must leave it to the 
future historian of medicine to determine. This much 
is certain that since its appearance, the spirit of intoler- 
ance and bitter opposition has nearly vanished, at least 
so far as external manifestation goes, and that ortho- 
dox physicians have begun to feel the power of hom- 
oeopathy so far that they very seldom give up cases 
lest they should go to the homceopath and be cured. 
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The Journal has been in existence ever since, but 
had to remaip in suspended animation from time to 
time owing chiefly to illness which was often serious 
enough to disable me from all work, but partly also to 
public duties which were imposed upon me by Govern- 
ment or my countrymen, and left rae no time for my 
self-imposed task. 

The very few distinguished laymen whom Babu 
Rajinder had converted were, needless to say, my first 
supporters. They trusted me with cases which in the 
beginning I invariably treated in conjunction with 
Babu Rajinder, as my own knowledge of homceopathy 
then was not adequate enough to inspire me with con- 
fidence to undertake unaided the treatment of any 
serious and complicated case. I fgund homceopathic 
treatment to be gready more difficult than old school 
treatment. Whereas I could prescribe ofif-hand if I 
had to treat a case after orthodox methods, I could not 
do so if I had. to treat after the method of the new 
school, without a great expenditure of thought in inter- 
preting the symptoms and signs presented by the 
patient, and of time in consulting books to find a 
remedy to correspond with those symptoms and signs. 
Though I had improved my knowledge of the Materia 
Medica during the "starvation" period of six months 
when I had no practice and therefore nothing else to 
do, I found the injunction of Hahnemann but too true 
that no conscientious physician ought to consider his 
knowledge of the materia medica minute enough to 
enable him to dispense with the.necessity of consulting 
it in every case. After an experience and study of 
nearly forty years I find the same necessity still exists 
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iHg, and I would advise every practitioner of the new 1 
system not to disregard the Founder's injunction. { 

I need hardly say that in the course of a short time I 
my practice began to look up. Disease is no respecter 
of person, of school, of creed. People cannot afford 
to endure suffering or lose life for the sake of a favorite 
physician or of a favored system. They do not care j 
after the methods of which school they are treated so ! 
long as their ailments are cured. If the old school 
could effect cures in all cases or even in the majority , 
of cases the new sihool would have had no footing ; ' 
indeed, there would have been scarcely any necessity | 
for it. But it was notorious that except in surgical 
diseases the old school had but few genuine cures to 
boast of. It was a signal failure in cholera, scarcely j 
less so in chronic diarrhcea and dysentery, in fevers j 
which were not amenable to quinine, and in the vast i 
majority of diseases for which no specific had yet been i 
discovered. It was because of my having observantly 
watched these failures that I was induced to look be- j 
yond the bounds of my orthodoxy, and it was because \ 
I found the homceopathic method superior to the old 
methods that I had given in my adhesion to the 
system in the face, as has been seen above, of virulent 
opposition and persecution. And, therefore, notwith- 
standing the collapse of my practice, I had not given 
up all hope. I had not to wait long. My persistency 
in the path I had chosen brought in its reward. Un- 
cured cases began to come to my out-door clinique, and 
their cures began to spread the cause. 

Thus the i6th February 1868 has been memorable 
in the history of the medical profession in this country. 
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On that day a nattVe member of the proferaian was the 
first in India to stand up for a refbrin in medicine, and 
for th^ he met with opposition and even perBectrtion 
sioltlar to that which bad attended the reform k the 
land oS its birth and in other parts of the world. 
Pr6Hnt Pcsitton of Hovue^mtJty in Indim. 
Upwards of thirty-five yeat^ have elapsed ^nce that 
date and considering the circumstances of the country 
the progress of the reform has not been unsatisfactory. 
There has been growing appredation of homteopathy 
throiighout India. Numbersftf the native members of 
the regular professioii have openly adopted the systeat 
and are jmactising it with success. Though Income is 
no criterion of true success, yet the lact that seven! 
homoet^thic practitioners are enjoying tespectable 
incomes shows that the system must be m favor With 
the community. This is evidenced by another fact 
which is no less significant We have no regular atkt 
adequate organization for teaching the princq)res -and 
the practice of the system, notwithstanding the exist- 
«nce of four (!) homoeopathic schools in CalcuttOi and 
ihe necessity has been felt of resorting to Ametita for 
due qualification. Some had actually gone to that 
distant land of freedom and cortie batk equipped *ith 
degrees from her recognised Homceopathic Cdlegest 
and others are following their good example. Wfao 
would have thought of undergoing heavy expenses 
and of undertaking long and perilous jounieys for hom- 
eopathy if thSre bad beftn no demand for its practi- 
tioners f 

The evidence of the law of demand and supply in 
lavof of homeeopathy is furnished by another fac^ 
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namely, the growth and multiplication of lay practition- 
ers. Had it not been for the evident superiority of 
the new system over the old, people would not have 
trusted their health and their lives to laymen. We 
must thankfully acknowledge the debt we owe these 
men for their help in the spread of the cause. For 
India as a whole, as will have been seen from the 
above, the pioneer of homoeopathy was a layman from 
the fact of his having succeeded in converting a pro- 
fessional ; and laymen practitioners are even now the 
chief pioneers of the system in the villages and towns 
of the mofusstl. This seems to ba a necessity all over 
the world ; in our country it has been particularly so, no 
doubt because of the conversion of so few regular practi- 
tioners. This necessity has not been an unmixed good. 
And no wonder. We cannot expect laymen to maintain 
the dignity of a system which requires for its successful 
practice the highest knowledge of the collateral sciences 
ag&inst an opposition intimately acquainted with these 
sciences. We are free, however, to acknowledge, and 
we do so with the greatest pleasure, that some laymen 
practitioners are wonderfully successful by dint of their 
honest and laborious search for symptoms, which it is 
to be regretted the regular practitioner in his pride too 
often neglects. One of these, I know, practises homoeo- 
pathy purely out of philanthropic motives. Every morn- 
ing he gives advice jmd medicine gratuitously to over 
one hundred poor patients. When pressed he visits 
patients at their houses, but he never takes any fee. 
He is imbued with the true spirit of Homceopathy, 
but unlike others he has no ambition to pass off as a 
doctor. He keenly feels his want of knowledge of 
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anatomy, physiology, and other auxiliary sciences. 
He would give up his self-imposed task if the poor 
whom he treats would get the regulars to pity them. 
To such a man we should feel grateful for his services 
in our cause, and gratitude demands that I should give 
out his name. He is Babu Dina Bandhu Mukerjee. 
of Shibpur, a clerk in a Government office. 

If every layman practitioner were to do as Babu 
Dina Bandhu is doing, confining himself to the 
philanthropic work of practising homceopathy accord- 
ing to his light for the benefit of the poor, keeping 
himself to his level as an unqualified practitioner, un- 
qualified by reason of his having had no training in 
any recognized medical institution, then there would 
have been no reason for regretting the existence of 
such . practitioners as an evil. Unfortunately, with 
very few and honorable exceptions, these practi- 
tioners soon foj^et their position. A few easy 
successes turn their heads and make them so conceited 
that they begin to see no difference between regular 
practitioners and themselves, and are moved to aspire 
after the status of the former, but not having the 
necessary qualifications they do not scruple to counter- 
feit them with the aid of bogus degrees purchased 
from foreign bc^us institutions, thus perpetrating a deli- 
berate fraud upon a too credulous community. These 
"parasites of Homoeopathy," as Dr. Roberson Day has 
very appropriately characterized, them, have become 
a veritable pest in this country bringing ridicule and 
disgrace upon the system as one which can be 
practised by any unscrupulous man without, any 
qualifications at all save conceit, a.nd audacity, 
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and a shairieless disposition to impose, to pass off for 
what they are not and can never be. 

The great wonder is that these men should succeed 
in imposing not only upon the ignorant, but upon the 
educated and enlightened of our cOmmtHitty. The 
greater Wonder, however, is that they should succeed 
in bamboozling our foreign confreres so that articles 
and essays and cases sent by them are accepted WitH- 
out hesitation as genuine productions of r^ular practi'- 
tioners for our congresses and our societies, and 
inserted with approbation in first class Journals, 
when a glance of the professional critical eye would 
easily discover in them unequivocal signs of egregious 
Aiistakes and exaggerated statements in inflated 
language of the untrained and unqualified ignoramud 
innocent of even the rudiments of medical science. 

The climax of impudence and unscrupulousness of 
lay practitioners has been recently reached, which per- 
haps was only possible in this country* Not satis- 
fied with sending cases and articles to foreign jour- 
nals, one of them has actufUIy started a homceopathic 
periodical, which Was done at first anonymously* 
then with the simple name of the editor, and lastly, 
encouraged no doubt by foreign approbation, with 
the abbreviation of the highest medical degree after 
the name. The most funny part of the farce is that 
some of the articles of this periodical, the products 
of the unrestrained imagination of the learned editor^ 
find their way into American periodicals. 

I haVe been, as a simple matter of duty, sounding 
the note of warning foi* ^1 concerned, for my foreign 
coUeagues aad editors of Journals in particular. 
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i anent this usurpation of the status of the regular 

; practitioner by unscrupulous charlatans in this 
country, but all this cry in the cause of the true ad- 
vancement of medical science, has been literally a cry 
in the wilderness, quite unheeded by those for whom 
it was meant. And the result has been that these 
charlatans are flourishing all the more, and successfully 

[ contaminating the transactions of our congresses and 
societies, and the pages of our periodicals, otherwise 
so rich with genuine scientific material. We do not 
see any way of checking this rampant quackery except 
by legislation. 

I give here the following extract . from the opening 
article of the Calcutta Journal of Medicine as ex- 
pressive of 

My Medical Creed at the Time of my Conversion. 

We have of course our own creed and our own opinions, but we 

■ball not only tolerate but show due respect towaids the creed and 

the opinions of others, whenever sincere and temperately expiesMd. 

, We do not pretend to have the monopoly of wisdom and of truth. 

! We «hall not ignore facta which we cannot account for, or which clash 
against our preconceived ideas. Facts such as these wilt only serve 
to stimulate us to further and more careful inquiry, and we shall 
always allow them to exert upon us the wholesome influence of 
moderating our dogmatism. 

Thus in recognizing the law, but imperfectly expressed by the 
phrase, Smi/ia Simi/iius Cuianiur, as the best guide-law yet dis- 
covered for the selection of remedies, we do not look upon it as the 
ultimatum of therapeutical science. We do not overlook the action 
of other laws in the process of cure; 

Nor in admitting the eiBcacy of extremely attenuated forms, the 
BO-called intinitesimal doses of medicines, do we deny the efficacy of 
massive doses administered after a different principle, or assert that 
these can only be used by inflicting serious mischief upon the con- 
stitution. 
Nor, again, in giving preference to the single remedy, would w« 
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svearthatan alternation, or even a mixture of medicines, has not I 
been efficient in bringing about recovery in a given case. i 

The fact is, we have seen recoveries, and most remarkable ones too, ' 
under all sorts of treatment. We make this admission after a most | 
careful observation for a number of years, having invariably endeavour- ' 
ed most scrupulously to eliminate the essential from the accidental | 
elements in the various modes of treatment This fact, instead of ! 
shaking, has only confirmed our faith in the powers of medicines. 
It only shows the extent and the depth of our ignorance, points to , 
the necessity of absolute toleration, and is but one of the ten thousand i 
proofs of the truth of the Shakspearian adage, " there are more things ' 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy." 

As matters stand at present, practically we cannot, and we ought \ 
not to be wedded to any particular system of treatment. Even if \ 
convinced that a certain law is the absolute law of cure, still from our 
inability to apply it in all cases, we must not sacrifice the interests , 
of our patients, simpl/ because we cannot get hold of a remedy to 
work according to the law. It is indeed beautiful and may appear j 
truly scientific to be able to effect cures by single medicines. But ! 
when we fail in this, when from the paucity of our provings, or irora : 
our imperfect knowledge of the Materia Medica, we are unable to hit 
upon the right medicine to be prescribed after the law, must we stand 
paralyzed, and remain idle spectators of the extinction of life, even 
if we knew that a certain drug or a mixture of drugs has been used 
in similar cases with success, simply because we happen to be dn- 
acquainted with the separate pathogenetic actions of those drugs ? 
The physician, if he is aware of the solemn responsibility of his 
calling, and at the same rime sensible of his imperfection in the 
application of what he thinks to be the absolute law of healii^ is ' 
bound to avail himself of the accumulated clinical experience of the 
world, which is too valuable a treasure to be altogether thrown over- 
board. Until the time of the immortal Hahnemann, we must re- 
member that chance, and not science, was the discoverer of the most 
potent drugs which we daily use, and with success. However high 
enthroned, therefore, on science we may be, we must not disdain to 
profit by whatever chance or an over-ruling providence offers to us. 

We are aware of the charge of inconsistency that may be brought 
i^ainst us of encouraging, if not entertaining, a variety of conflicting 
beliefs on the same subject. But consistency, in our humble opinion 
in a progressive science, is but another name for the mischievous 
compound pf obstinacy, prejudice, and ignorance. Rightly under- 
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dood. the only consistency admJisible in GoMters of tldl Mtwe is not 
to make a Procrustes' bed of our generalisations, however we niaj 
deem them to have been carefiilly and accurately formed ; tn other 
words, always to allow facts to modify our opinions, and not our 
opfnions to distort facts. 

My Creed at the Present Moment 

Continues to be what it was in 1867. In other trords, 
^ter an ' experience of upwards of thirty-five years, I 
find that the convictions I gave expression to- then re* 
main anahered except that they have become stronger. 
Since the truth of Homceopathy dawned upon my 
mind its materia medica has been enriched by a large 
numbo" of precious remedies, and its encroachment 
upon the old system, immeasurably great as it wafl 
with the hundred Hahnemannian drugs, has become 
greater still, and 1 find my prophecy fulfilled which 
I made in the Postscript to the pamphlet, namely, that 
"with each addition to the Materia Medica Pura, or 
as it shall henceforth be called the Science of Physio- 
logical Pharmacodynamics, the landmarks of old 
mystic Medicine will gradually disappear to be re- 
placed by the landmarks of Positive Medicine." Yes, 
with growing experience I find that, imperfect as is the 
homceopathic materia medica still, with few exceptions, 
which are becoming fewer and fewer, we can combat 
disease under its guide-law infinitely better than we 
could do with the methods of the old schgo! which 
are but gropings in the dark, or at best but rotigh and 
dangerous imitations of Homceopathy. Still it appears 
to me that there will remain an irreducible niihimum 
of cases which will require other methods ihafi the 
homoM>pathic to bring about their recovery. 

As regards the dose, while my conviction aboiit the 
4 
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'cfilicacy of the infinitesimals remains unaltered, I have 
found reasons to believe that appreciable doses of 
crude drugs are not to be neglected when their attenu- 
ated forms fail, even when administered on the prin- 
ciple of similars. We often court signal failure if 
we pin our faith on attenuations alone. As regards 
the limit to which the attenuating process should be 
or can be carried, I have not been able to arrive at a 
definite conclusion. This much I am bound to say 
that the limit of the 12th decimal dilution prescribed 
by some on the ground of the old atomic theory is a 
mistake. Undoubted efficacy has been observed with 
remedies in their sixtieth decimal, or which is the same 
thing as their thirtieth centesimal, dilutions prepared 
with my own hands. And it would be most uncharitable 
and unwarrantable to doubt the efficacy of the 200th 
centesimals vouched for by such an authority as the 
late Dr. Caroll Dunham. In my humble opinion the 
higher limit of drug attenuation is still an open question. 
Recent discoveries in Science seem to set no limit, 
though reason says, there must be a limit somewhere. 

As regards the administration of medicines, singly, 
or in alternation, or in combination, I hold that a 
mixture of medicines should never be used in homoeo- 
pathic practice. An alternation may be allowable, 
and in some cases has been found to be useful. The 
single remedy should be the rule. Polypharmacy, 
however it might do in old school treatment, can have 
no place in homceopathy. 

As regards the future of Medicine or Therapeutics 
as a Science, 1 hold to the belief I expressed at the 
time of my conversion that homceopathy, notwithstand- 
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ing its immense superiority to the old methods, does 
not represent the final fact of the science. It will have 
to undergo considerable improvement and perfect- 
ing in the light of more scientific proving <A drugs 
than has yet been done, and also in the light of clinical 
facts which were but too much neglected by Hahne- 
mann, and are neglected by his followers even in 
the present day. There is too much of indivi- 
dualization and too little of legitimate generaliza- 
tion, and the number of drugs is becoming too 
bewilderingly large, to allow of the ready and 
sure application of homceopathy in every day 
practice. All this will have to be taken into consi- 
deration and investigated with the aid of physiology 
including embryology and embracing the whole do- 
main of life, before homceopathy will become what 
it is destined to be. Its law may have to be modi- 
fied so as to be included in a higher and more com 
prehensive law, the discovery of which will have to 
be made by some future Hahnemann. Of this I am 
confident that regulation of diet and changes in the en- 
vironment will occupy a larger place in future medical 
practice than will administration of drugs. 

M. L.S. 
51, Sankaritola, Calcutta, 

July 24, 1903. "- 
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PREFACE OF THE FIRST EDITION (1867). 

The following Address in Medicine was delivered 
a.% tht Fourth Annual Meeting of the Bengal Branch 
of the British Medical Assodatiori, held on the i6th 
February last I publish it under peculiar, I had 
almost said, under the most painful circumstances. 
Wb«i it was written off, I had not the remotest idea 
of its publication. It was simply intended as a humble 
tribute of gratitude to the Association from which I 
was recetving immense benefits, not the least of which, 
was the spirit of free inquiry,* — which, in fact, had 

• Dr. CtucVerbutty, in his eloquent and elaborate Discourse at 
tbe firet Geieral Meeting, convened at hie house, for the formation of 
our Association, inculcated this spirit of free ingoiij in the foUowii^ 
words : — 

"I feel confident now that you will agree with me in thinking, ^t 
k is incurabent upon the members of our Profession to avail tbero- 
selves ot every means in their power to acquire the fuUert knowledge 
upon each subject, and further that as (he experience of no /mo p«rso»s 
mre exactly alike, the submission of individual results to the test of 
/ret and public dtsaissum is the safest way of ensuring any materia! 
progress. The mutual interchange of ideas, the friendly comments, 
the discovery of eirors, /Ae addtticn of information from differeiU 
fuarttrs, the growth of a kindly interest in one another, and the 
maintenance of an esprit de corps, are only a few of tbe immediate 
advantages of the Association. The stimulus to scientific research, 
and the public respect and confidence which the earnest pursuit^ 
Xruth will at all times inspire, are other collateral benefits which follow 
and which operate so largely for the human good. To sustain the 
faltering, to encourage the timid, to guide the enthusiastic, and to 
draw lessons from the learned, are functions no less important in the 
diffusion of knowledge than the instruction of School." — Indiim 
Annals of Medical Science, No. 17, p. 154. 

And when the Association was formally oi^anized, Dr. Chevers, as 
President, in his inaugural Address, thus said, — "Still we live and 
work here in a time and condition of progress : — the revival of scien- 
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encouraged riie investigation into the doctrines of 
Hahnemann, and which at last dictated the composi* 
tion of the Address embodying the fruits of that in'^ 
vestigation. Little did I think that it would call forth 
sadi hostility from men from whom I least expected 
it,— men whom I stjll hold, and vi^iom, in spite of the 
late unfortunate event, I shall continue to hold tn the 
highest admiration. Gratitude to their preceptors is a 
pre-eminent quality of the Hindu mind, and I should 
be ashamed of myself if, in the least degree, I prove 
myself deficient in this quality. Whatevet may now 
have become the differences between my venerable 
Preceptors of the Medical Collie and myself, I shall 
always look back with ecstacy and gi^titude on those 
days when I used to be charmed by their eloquence, 
pregtmnt with the words of science. And however 
unworthy I may now be deemed by them, I shall re- 
member with pride, I was their pupil. 

I now publish the Address as an oblation to the 
College, within whose Walls I became acquainted with 
tific medicine in India is especially a nev thing, and I think that the 
designer of this Society has judged wisely, that having Uuight 3 large, 
talented, and respectable body of native Gentlemen the Science of 
Medicine as learnt and practised in Europe, we ought to endeavour 
to advance one step further, kad to impart tb our old pupils, fy/ri- 
V^tjfritndly, and utifesiraitud p^<^tssional association with them, 
that spirit of Scientific emulation, and that tone of high class feeling 
tte prevalence of which has won for our profession that reputation for 
leanilng, courtesy, and generous humanity, which it maintuns id 
Europe. 

"The great and altogether novel characteristic of the Bei^ Medi- 
cal Association is, that in this room, for the first time, an united body 
<tf European and Native Physicians and Surgeons have now met, upon 
^ pajiet tfKality, with the common purpose c^ cultivating and ad- 
vancing the Science of Medicine."— ^'rf., p. 175. 
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some of the noblest sciences. I publish it,: likewise, 
to justify myself from the imputation that I have sown 
the seeds of scepticism in Medicine, and brought the 
Legitimate Profession into disrepute, the standard of 
which I am supposed to have forsaken for a baseless 
quackery. If to refute the scepticism already but too 
rampant in our ranks, is to sow the seeds of that scep- 
ticism ; — if to diverge from the beaten track, in quest 
of truth, and if haply to find the truth, and fearlessly to 
proclaim that truth, is fo bring the Legitimate Profes- 
sion into disrepute, to forsake its standard, and, to 
adopt a baseless quackery ; — I must plead guilty upon 
all these counts. I leave the impartial public to decide 
between my professional Judges and myself. 

So long as memory lasts, it will be impossbie to for- 
get, but 1 sincerely say I foi^ive the treatment I re- 
ceived at the hands of some of my professional 
brethren at the memorable Annual Meeting of our 
Association. That I did not lose temper that evening, 
must have been evident to all present It was not 
want of moral courage which composed me into what 
may be interpreted a forced attitude of forgiveness. 
There was enough in the conduct of at least one of the 
zealous advocates of orthodoxy, to have roused just 
and honest indignation in the coolest and even the 
most callous nature. But I was conscious of my posi- 
tion as defender, however humble, of a Fact in Science, 
and I knew full well, that to lose temper would be but 
to lose my cause, at least, for the time being. Backed 
by its omnipotence, I held on then, and I hold on still, 
in the firm belief— "Great is Truth, and will 

PREVAIL." 
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Persecution has already commenced. Professibna! 
combination has become strong against me, and is like- 
ly to be stronger. Every one's arm seems to be raised 
against me, but I cannot deprive myself of the satis- 
faction that mine has been, and shall be, raised against 
none. It is probable "my bread will be affected," but 
I shall never forget the words of Jesus, who certainly 
spake, as never man spake, that as beings, instinct with 
Reason, and made in the image of our Creator, "we 
must not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God, ' 

M. L. S. 

Calcutta, SaHkantola, 
March ^oth, 1867. 
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SUPPOSED UNCERTAINTY 

IN 

MEDICAL SCIENCE; 

AND 

on the relation between diseases and their 

remedial agents 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

It may appear strange and altogether rash on the 
part of one, as yet a mere stripling not only m experience 
but in age, to have promised to deliver an address in 
Medicine before a learned audience like this, in the 
midst of whom he finds, and trembles to find, his own 
venerable preceptors.* It is however more out of a 
sense of duty, and of an anxiety to dischfu'ge a debt to 
the profession and to the College, than out of any sense 
of my own importance, that I appear before you this 
evening. I believe the profession has a right to de- 

* It was expected that the Meeting, as usual in fonoer years, would 
be a respectable gathering ; at least that all the Frofessois of the 
Medical College would be present Singularly enough, howev^, irith 
the exception of Dr. Chuckerbutty, the eminent Members of the 
Medical profession, now in India, whom I could call my actual Pre- 
ceptors in the science and art of Medicine, such as Dr. Fayrer, Dr. 
Partridge, and Dr. F, N, Macnamara, " were conspicuous by thch 
absence." Drs. Ewart and Colles, who were present at the Meeting, 
wete not Professors of the College while I was student 
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mand of its members, from time to time, reports of the 
progress they are making in their respective spheresj 
and capacities. ' 

I intend to lay before you a few thoughts that have 
been engaging my attention ever since I have been 
initiated into the mysteries of our craft. I have, there- 
fore, to crave your indulgence for thus intruding upon 
your time, which, no doubt, would have been otherwise 
better occupied. 

Philosophic minds in all ages, both in and out of the 
profession, have asked themselves the question — Is 
there any certainty in Medicine ? Answers in the affir- 
mative have been as enthusiastically returned, as 
answers in the negative. The very fact of men having 
ascribed a divine origin to Medicine, the very fact of its 
earliest professors having been elevated to the rank of 
the gods, as seen from the Greek, and from the more 
ancient Indian mythologies, is, to my mind, proof posi- 
tive of at once the necessity and the reality of the science. 

Nevertheless it is true, though apparently strange, 
that the most eminent physicians have been the most 
forward in declaiming against the uncertainty of their 
art.' And it is singular that the older and the more 
experienced the practitioner, the greater is the infidelity 
in his calling. 

I shall content myself with only a few quotations to 
corroborate my statement. The great Hippocrates 
lias, in his very first aphorism, " Life is short, art is 
long, experience deceptive, judgment difficult," signi- 
ficantly expressed the deficiencies of Medicine. 

Blchat, the father of General Anatomy, who, next to 
Harvey, has given the greatest impetus to the advance- 
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ment of our Science, spoke of its therapeutic branch, . 
the Materia Medica, as " a shapeless assemblage of 
inexact ideas, of observations often puerile, of deceitful 
means, of formulas as absurdly conceived as they are 
[fastidiously collected." The practice of Medicine, 
according to hin>, was not only " disheartening, but it 
was not, in any respect, that of reasoning men." 

'' It is related that the celebrated Boerhaave ordered 
in his will that all his writings should be burnt, with 
the exception of a gilt-edged book, carefully shut up in 
his secretary. At the death of the Professor, great was 
the haste of curiosity to break the seal that protected 
the venerable folio. The sacred book contained nothing 
but blank pages. On the first leaf alone were inscrib- 
ed these words, keep your head cool, your feet warm, 
your bowels open, and laugh at the Doctors.'* In fact, 
this eminent man, whose brilliant lectures on Medicine 
drew to him pupils from all Europe, did " not hesitate 
to conclude that it would have been far better if there 
had never been physicians in the world." 

In the same strain, Dr, James Johnson declared as 
" his conscientious opinion, founded upon long observa- 
tion and reflection, that if there was not a single physi- 
, cian, surgeon, apothecary, man-midwife, chemist, 
! druggist, or drug, on the face of the earth, there would 
■ be less sickness and less mortality than now obtains." 
I The late Dr. Paris, President of the Royal College 
I of Physicians, in speaking of the Materia Medica, said, 
' " that unlike the other branches of science, it is incap- 
able of successful generalization." 

Dr. Adams, the learned Translator of Hippocrates, 
" could not think of the change in professional opinions 
• Granier; Conferences upon Homoeopathy, and Ed, p. 421 
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since the days of John Hunter, without the most pain- 
ful feeling of distrust in all modes of treatment" 

Sir Henry Holland writii^ in 1839 says, " During 
the last twenty years, omitting ^1 lesser instances, I 
have known the rise and decline of five or six fashions 
in medical doctrine cm* treatment." 

" What, indeed, is the history of medicine," asks Sir 
J. Forbes, " but a history of perpetual changes in the 
opinions and practice of its professors, respecting the 
very same subjects, the nature and treatment of 
diseases," " This comparative powerlessness, , and 
positive uncertainty of Medicine, is also exhibited in a 
strifcii% light, when we come to trace the history and 
fortunes of particular remedies and modes of treatment, 
and observe the notions of practitioners, at different 
times, respecting their positive or relative vsilue. What 
difference of opinion, what an array of alleged facts 
directly at variance with each other, what contradictions, 
what opposite results of a like experience, what ups 
and downs, what glorification and degradation of the 
same remedy, what confidence now — what despair 
anon, in encountering the same tKsease with the very 
same weapons, what horror and intolerance at one time 
of the very same oiMnions and jM^ctices which, previous- 
ly and subsequently, are cherished and admired ! " 
" Things have arrived at such a pitch," he at last 
exclaims, " that they cannot be worse. They must 
mend or end." He believes " they will mend."* 

In a leader of the Mescal Times and Gasette for 
December loth, 1864, we have the following" remark- 
able words : — " The Practice of Medicine had its origin 
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ia empiricism and by empiricism it is nourished still. 
Empirical were its foundations in the days of old, and 
empirical it is now. Had we the courage to make 
this declaration z>iva voce in a Medical Society, what a 
chorus of indignant remonstrance it would call forth ! 
The Practice of Medicine, we should be told, is scienti- 
fic, it is rational, it is philosophical, it is eclectic, it is, 
what you please, that sounds fine, but empirical. Fie 
on the word ! It is a libel on progress and on the nine- 
teenth century. Did we preserve our presence of mind 
sufficiently through the storm, we should reply, there is 
some truth in all that you say, gentlemen, nevertheless 
we repeat, the practice of Medicine is empirical."* 

* Furtfier on, the Editor has the fonowing : — " We happened lately 
fo be present at a discussion at one of the Medical Societies m the 
metropolis on the treatment of scabies — a disorder arising from a 
perfectly ascertained local cause ; and the variety of methods ef treat- 
ment recommended was simply charming, The only thing more 
delightful was to mark the candour and cheerfulness with whidi gentle- 
men fiatly contradicted each other. Authority the first recommended 
^Iphur ointment, a^ilied in various ways, and thought most highly 
of the Hopital St Louis method—' the two hours ' or Hardy's treat- 
ment, — spoke of the late increase in the frequency of scabies, and re- 
letred to the opinion of an enrinent dermatologist that it is to be traced 
to the Crimean war. Authority No. 2 thought Hardy's treatment 
enielr and saitf it was not known to be efficacious, for no man who 
had once endured it would ever return to say he was not cured — he 
would prefer going anywhere else. But No. 3 particularly wished to 
direct attention to the disinfection of the patient's clothes — they should 
be submitted to heat of 200'. No. 3 thought if that disinfected tb9 
clothes it might also be used to cure the patient, and as the Turkish 
bath could be raised to that temperature, might it not be made avail- 
able to cure the disease ? We heard this with someawe, and with lively 
(eelings of gratitude for the happy chance that had led us to attend 
the discussion, for in our ignorance we believed that the living human 
body reused to be itself raised to the temperature of the hath, and . 
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Dr. Hughes Bennet in his admirable Address in 
Medicine at the last Annual Meeting of the Parent 
we had thought of trying one ; but we know that our skin wUI not bear 
anything like a temperature of 200°, and we should certainly have fallen 
a martyr, and been parboiled in our own peispiration. No. 4 spoke 
frcim experience of the prevalence of scabies in the Crimea, and had 
cured it with sulphur ointment, to which he had added fine white sand. 
No, 5 had had a year's experience of the treatment at the Hdpital St. 
Louis, and denounced it as cruel and barbarous in the extreme ; if it 
cured the itch it produced other diseases of the skin, and the last 
state of the patient was worse than the first. No. 6 had found iodide 
of potassium ointment succeed where sulphur ointment failed. No, 7 
had once seen some men undergoing Hardy's treatmentj and thought 
they rather enjoyed it than otherwise, and he flatly contradicted the 
assertion that it was cruel or barbarous. He had not been in the 
Crimea, but he had "made inquiries," and positively denied that itch 
was prevalent there. One recommended soaking in Harrogate water ; 
another said it was of no use whatever ; and one, that any simple oil 
or grease, with a few drops of an essential oil, was an efficient applica- 
tion ; and so the discussion went on. It was purely empirical ; the 
point which we had hoped to hear discussed was never even fairly 
raised — viz., whether sulphur is really at all necessary for the cure of 
scabies ? whether all that is required is not grease to asphyxiate the 
acarus and soften the epidermis, and then friction to remove thorough- 
ly the dead acarus and its ova ? We learnt nothing of the rationale of j 
the treatment from the discussion, and, be it observed, the disputants 
were not country apothecaries, but London Physicians and Surgeons. 
We could not help thinking, not 'c'est magnifique,' but 'c'estbien 
amusant, mais ce n'st pas la science.' And if we go to men, or 
books, for the treatment of internal disease, what do we find ? Take 
rheumatic fever : one treats it with calomel and opium, one with opium 
only, one with lemon-juice, one with nitrate of potash, one with alkalies, 
one with quinine. Or scarlet fever t A swears by ammonia ; B by 
quinine from the commencement ; C adopts a regular system of treaj; 
ment by emetics, puigatives, and quinine ; and so on, we might fill 
our columns with examples of this kind, and to very little purpose ; 
while we can, much better and more pointedly, illustrate the advance 
and the defects of therapeutical knowledge by confining our attention 
to one medicine only — quinine. How infinitely superior it is to the 
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Association said — " Many of those remedies which 
have been proved to be directly curative of disease, 
such as Quinine, Sulphur-ointment, Lemon-juice, Cod- 
liver oil, and so on, are entirely the result of empirical 
observation. With regard to these, it is our constant 
.aim to determine the raitona/e of their influence. Up 
to this moment, notwithstanding, there is an uncer- 
tainty about the action of numerous powerful drugs in 
daily use, which is a constant reproach to us, and which 
we should make a strong effort to remove." And he 
goes on to say, as if echoing Sir J. Forbes, " that the 
empirical method of treating disease has reached its 
utmost limits, and that little further improvement is to 
be anticipated from it."* 

But why should I multiply quotations .'' They must 
all be familiar to you. In fact you know them much 
better that I do. You are more intimately acquainted 
with the History of Medicine than I am. And perhaps 
we need not go back in time to convince ourselves of 
the uncertainty in Medical Science. In every fresh 
number of our journals, are we not presented with the 
most painful picture of diversity in opinion and prac- 
tice ? Has it not passed into a proverb that doctors 
only agree in disagreeing with each other ? Witness, 
for instance, the treatment of the most terrific plague 
ofmodern times, with which our periodicals are now 
being flooded over. It would appear as if there are 

" bark" of old ; it is its essential part, purged of all gross encum- 
brances — how much more ' elegant,* simple, and manageable I how 
much more useful and potent ? It is the very soul of the drug ; but 
what do we really itunv of it ? of its mode of action, of its powers for 
)od, their limits, or extent ?" 

See British Medical JournalioT August i8, 1866. 
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as many modes of treatment for Cholera as there are 
practitioners. Yet what, in the whole range of Medi- 
cine, is better defined and better understood than the 
symptoms of this disease ? 

This diversity of opinion in the treatment of almost 
every disease flesh is heir to, has given rise to sore disJ 
satisfaction in the mind of the public as to the powers 
of the healing art. Hence the re-action in favour of 
irregular practitioners. Dissatisfaction with Medicine 
is, in fact, the order of the day, and is growing up 
into the magnitude and fearful dimensions of absolute 
scepticism. 

But though we have reason to deplore the imperfec- 
tions of Medicine, we have no reason to be absolutely 
sceptical about its reality and uses. There is uncer- 
t^nty in Medicine as sure as there is some certainty 
in it. This is in the very nature of things. Every- 
thing finite is imperfect, and Medicine cannot be an 
exception. There has been so much cry against uncer- 
tainty in Medicine, because Medicine is the most im- 
portant of the human sciences ; because every body 
-.without exception is concerned in it ; because there is 
no finjil appeal from its judgments, when those judg- 
ments happen to be erroneous ; in a word, because the 
uncertainty is felt not only by its professors, but felt 
by all ; [or, as the Hon. Mr. Maine beautifully said at 
the Convocation of the Senate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity on the nth March, 1865, because " Medicine is a 
subject in which our interest is out of all proportion 
to our knowledge."*] When about to lose life, and 

• The whole passage is so eminentty philosophical, that I shall 
quote it at length : — "I suppose all of us feel that medicine is 1 
■ubject in which out interest is oat of all proportion to our knowledge 
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'verything that made life dear, who does not wish that 
Vrt should have prolonged his existence ? Or, when 

it there is one complaint, which I think that a younger generation 
medical men are likely to hear more frequently and more impatient- 
made than did their predecessors. A friend of mine once, in this 
ery room, though to a very different audience, said he had no belief 
in medicine, that it was an art which made no progress. Now, I know 
that medical men, conscious as they are of daily additions to their 
knowledge, are apt to regard such complaints as the fruit of presump- 
tuous ignorance ; but it may be worth while to examine the particle 
of truth which makes such a view of this art possible to highly intelH-' 
gent men, looking at it from outside. I believe that the eminent 
members of the medical profession who are now round about me, 
will agree with me that medicine is a general term, embracing a vast 
group of arts and sciences, all subordinate to one master art, the art 
bf healing. All these contributoiy arts and sciences— physiology, 
pathology, toxicology, chemistry — are advancing at a vast rate, even 
with a speed beyond the march of other sciences ; because, to the 
influences which stimulate the progress of other sciences is added, in 
their case, the poignant spur of professional ambition and interest ; 
tad whenever all these arts and sciences are completed, medicine will 
be most perfect and complete of all the arts. But, by the very neces- 
sities of their profession, medical men axe compelled to act as if an art 
was complete which is only completing itself We are constituted 
of too frail a structure to be able to wait for the long result of time, 
and our infirmities place medical men at a disadvantage, as compared 
with other men of science, by forcing them to anticipate a consum- 
mation which may be near, but has not yet been reached. The 
Scepticism, then, to which I have referred, is the result of a misun- 
derstanding, and is the necessary consequence of the position of the 
art ; it is surely pardonable, for to Europeans, at all events, in India, 
the common saying, 'art is long — life is short,' has, sometimes, a 
temble significance. Perhaps it would be well if the misunderstanding 
pfere cleared up, and language were used on both sides which would 
reconcile the justifiably unqualified language of medical men as to the 
progress of their art, with the not unjustifiable impatience c^ those 
who are sometimes tempted to think that it does not move at all." 
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about to part for ever with some one, round aboi 
whom affection hath entwined its ever-green wreath; 
or friendship its golden ties, who does not see the utt( 
powerlessness of human efforts ? And who among; 
us when about to lose a patient for whom no stor 
hath been left unturned, has not, in the vexation < 
bis spirit, reproached himself for want of skill, an 
pronounced the noblest of Arts as but vanity of vanJ 
-ties? It is no wonder, then, that we should keenlj 
^eel and lament over the shortcomings of Medicine. 

But ought we, on that account, to lose all faith in it 
"" In order to study and practice Medicine in a prope 
manner," said Cabanis, "it is necessary to be impress 
ed with its importance ; and to be so impressed w( 
must believe in it." In what other branch of bumar 
knowledge is there not equal, if not greater, oncertaia 
ty ? In none, I believe, not even in mathematics, buil 
as it is upon mere assumptions and hypotheses, anc 
deemed the most certain and positive of the Sciences 
— the Science of Pure and Absolute Truth in th( 
'department of Space and Number. Who, that is con- 
versant with the higher branches of the Science, has 
not been struck with the limits of their powers, the 
-tentative nature of many of their processes, the multi 
pie solutions of the same problem, and the general)] 
-approximative nature of most of their calculations 
-Have not physicists deplored the imperfection of ma 
thematics In their investigations into the laws of ord: 
nary phenomena ? Do they not often attribute the slow 
-ness and paucity of discoveries to the defects of thi 
Science, to want of appropriate and accurate formulsei 
■Having seen then that there are difficulties and ev« 
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, uncertainty in Medicine, just as there are difficulties 
( and uncertainty in other human pursuits, we have now 
ito see if these difficulties are removable. The question 
Ithat first presents itself for solution is, in what do these- 
difficulties and this uncertainty consist? 
I A little experience convinced me that the system, in 
which I was brought up, was exceedingly defective and 
insufficient. Cases occurred which not only baffled my 
own skill, but even that of men foremost in the profession. 
Nor was this- all. A little more experience, and I 
found to my utter mortification that cures were effected 
where we had failed. Oftentimes these cures proved 
to be very brilliant ones indeed, and were achieved 
very often by the Kaviraj, sometimes by the Hakim, 
now and then by ignorant quacks. And in a great many 
cases, I. was satisfied that these cures were brought 
about by the easiest and mildest means, where previ- 
ously we were doing actual mischief by the carrying 
out of our heroic measures. 

I have seen inflammation, suppuration, and carious 
ulceration of the inferior maxillary bone, cured by the 
application of the juice of some plant after the patient, 
a friend, has been continuously for five years under 
treatment of all the then physicians and surgeons of 
our College hospital, and after advice was given for 
I removal of the jaw as the only means not only of 
removing the disease, but of saving life. 

I have seen chronic arthritis of the knee-joint, with 
ulceration of the articular cartilages and bones, cured 
by a Kaviraj after the case, in the person of a friend 
again, was pronounced hopeless by the best physicians 
and surgeons of the town, and after excision of the 
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joint by some, and amputation by others, was advisei 
as the only means, if possible, of saving, or, at least 
of prolonging life. 

Cases of chronic Diarrhcea, Dysentery, and Feve 
frequently pass out of our hands and get cured b; 
Kavirajs and even quacks. I do not cite cases whic! 
are acknowledged to have a natural termination, such 
as Pneumonia and the Exanthemata, which are notl 
unfrequently successfully treated by our rivals. 

The conclusion from these facts is inevitable that 
there are grievous deficiencies in our own system, and 
that there are merits in the so-called irrational anc 
unscientific systems, of therapeutics. 

Admitting this, ought we to remain self-complacent, 
wrapt in the fancied superiority of what we call our 
own science ? Ought we to look down upon men whose 
only fault is they have not had the advantage of out 
peculiar training ? On the contrary, ought we not to 
follow in their wake and watch their proceedings, to 
learn perchance for our own benefit ? Ought we not to 
give them fair play to enable them to develope to the 
fullest extent the powers of their respective systems ? 
Can we cease to be students ? Ought we to think our- 
selves masters of the profession the moment we havCi 
passed the bounds of our alma mater ?* ■ 

*" We have all much to learn, our Profession is one, indeed, id 

which we must, if we wish to bedoing good, ever be diligeni andhvmbU 
iludetiis."—FAVRE.R, Introd. Led. to Students of Col. Med, Coll, 15th 
June, 1863. I 

" Above all, do not consider, when you leave these portals,, that 
your day of study is over, and that your work in learning is done." — 
E. GooDEVE, Introd. Led., 15th June, 1853. 

" Next with reference to practice, I pray you to avoid binding you^ 
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We are now but doing the work of Kepler in medi- 
ine, and we hope that some day a Newton will arise, 
(who, by the light of the facts that are now being dis- 

lelves to the slavery of any particular theory or system. These have 
Rong been the bane of our profession, and are as injurious to its pro- 
gress as the merest empiricism that ever was guided by ignorance. 
You will too early find out the uncertainty of all the best devised 
means of treatment, and the impossibility of discovering smy thing of 
universal application. Whilst therefore you are not wedded to any 
particular mode of practice, because it is followed in this school, or 
advised by that teacher, pursuing it blindly without further enquiry 
into its merits, and are not too ready to seize upon any thing which 
is new merely because it comes recommended under some great 
name ; avoid the other extreme. And because they are novel and you 
mnnot explain their modus operandi, be not too hasty to despise at first 
iight—and lifting up yourselves in the pride of self-conceit — deny as 
mschievous, or quacklike, or unphilosophical, methods of cure, which may 
not yei have obtained the sanction of universal authority, 

" Remember that some of the most valuable discoveries of modem 
times have thus been ushered into the world and too often thus 
received. Recollect too how little of your own practice you can give 
any rational account of, and how often you can assign no better reason 
for your treatment than its success in some few previous cases. Every 
thing which professes to reliezie human suffering is -worthy your enquiry. 
It may not always be presented through the most legitimate channels, 
but you lutve no right to refect it with scorn on that account only. It is 
far more philosophical under such circumstances to pause and examine 
its merits, than to throw it aside without investigation as beneath your 
notice. There are very few even of the most empirical remedies or 
systems of treatment in fashion, which upon enquiry will not yield 
some good princijde. It is utterly impossible that they should meet 
public support without it. They may be encumbered with a mass of 
rubbish and exhibited in the garb of chicanery and fraud, but it is 
your business to remove these encumbrances, and if there be any thing 
there beneath, to make use of it" — H, H, Goodeve, Inirod. Zect., 
15th June, 1848. 
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closed, will penetrate the innermost depths of th( 
mysteries of life, bring the discordant facts under tht 
control of one harmonious law, and who, as Sir Jame: 
Simpson "is most willing to admit, would make th< 
greatest imaginable discovery in Medicine" — the dis 
covery of " a single universal infallible law in therapej 
tics, applicable to all diseases and all cases of disease, 
and thus construct " a system of medicine which," in the 
language of Professor Bennet, "from its consistency, 
simplicity, and truth, may at the same time, attract 
the confidence of the public, and command the respect 
of the scientific world." For this end it were well that 
the professors and practitioners of orthodox medicine, 
instead of relying too much upon their fancied superior- 
ity of knowledge, had taken lesson from all the facts 
in medicine — not only from facts that come under their 
immediate observation but also from facts that occur 
in the practice of those whom they are pleased to call 
by all manner of reproachful names. It is only by 
so doing that we would be hastening, whereas now, 
thanks to our pride and pride-born prejudices, we are 
helping to retard"~tfee advent of the day of consumma- 
tion in medicine. ^■., 

If we reflect upon the cailsip of the uncertainty in 
Medicine, we shall find that it is owing almost entirely 
to the fact of no definite relation having yet been dis- 
covered between diseases and their reniejdial agents. 
The only relationship between diseases a'ftd drugs, 
thought of by the patient, and unfortunately veiy often 
by the physician, is the curative or the tkeri0euHc. 
Diseases are called by particular names, anS it i= 
imagined there are drugs especially adapted f^r the 
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:ure of this and that disease. Drugs are generally be- 
ieved to have no other relationship whatever to the 
sconomy, 

A little observation shows us, however, that we have 
10 pure remedial agents properly so called, that is, 
f^ents which have only a strictly curative, and never a 

■ perturbative influence, upon the system. 

It is an undoubted fact that there is not a single drug, 
which does not produce in the healthy economy, some 
perturbation or abnormal condition, in other words 
some toxic, or as I shall prefer to call it, some noso- 
genic or pathogenetic effect. And it often happens, 
that when administered to the sick, medicines produce 

I disturbances other than those already existing. The 
great aim of our art should be, indeed, to produce as 
litde of these extraneous disturbances as possible. The 

I perfection of Medicine should consist in the simple re- 
moval of disturbances already present, without the 
production of new ones. 

Now, the relations between diseases and their reme- 
dial agents can only be the following : — 

1. The analogy or otherwise between drugs and 
the causes of disease. 

2. The analogy or otherwise between the pheno- 
mena which a drug gives rise to, when administered to 
the sick, and the phenomena of the disease. 

3. The analogy or otherwise between the pheno- 
mena which drugs give rise to, when administered to 
the healthy, and the phenomena of diseases in general. 

The analogy between the causes of diseases and their 
remedies is a patent fact ; we have mechanical, chemi- 
cal, dynamical, and moral causes ; and we have like- 
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wise mechanical, chemical, dynamical, and moral reme 
dies. In a great majority of cases, we may not b< 
acquainted with the cause of a disease, but we neve 
think it is something mysterious, other than one bi 
longing to the one or the other of the afore-mentionet 
categories. Besides, our accumulated experience ii 
toxicology, and our researches in experimental patho 
logy inaugurated by Majendie, and continued by hi; 
illustrious disciple Claude Bernard, and other zealoui 
workers in the field, teach us that we have analogies 
of nearly all our diseases, in the various varieties 
poisoning, and in the lesions we can give rise to, ir 
the lower animals, by operative or toxicologic proce 
dures, " There exists," says Bernard, " so remark 
able an analogy between the symptoms of legitimate 
diseases, and the disorders which result from the intro- 
duction of toxic agents into the economy, that the 
effects of poisons may, up to a certain point, be consi 
dered as the most perfect specimen of morbid action^ 
which can possibly be selected as a type." "And 
mere surgical lesions," he continues, " frequently enable 
us to create at pleasure, in sound animals, a series of 
well-known disorders."* The distinction, according 
to him, between a Medicine and a Poison, consists only 
in the dose and time of administration. Whatever is 
Medicine in a small dose, becomes Poison when exhi 
bited in a larger dose, and in an improper time. 

If then therapeutic agents are thus analogous to mor- 
bific causes, if, in fact, they are themselves morbifii 
agents, it is all important that we should acquaint our- 
selves with their pathogenetic effects. We ought not, 

* Medical Times and Gazette^ Sept. 8, i860, pp. 225-26. 
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fact, to use any drug in the treatment of diseases, 
^efore we have made ourselves thoroughly [familiar 

th their actions on the heaUhy organism, called also 
leir physiological actions. This will be the first step 
twards rescuing Medicine from blind empiricism, and 
;levating it to the rank of a positive science. 

The necessity of instituting experiments for the dis- 
covery of the physiological action of drugs, has only 
[been recognized in recent times. It appears to have 
■been first recognized by the immortal Albrecht von 
Haller, who, in the preface to his Swiss Pharmacopoeia, 
published in 1771, says; — "In the first place the 
remedy is to be tried on the healthy body, without any 
foreign substance mixed with it ; a small dose is to be 
faken ; and attention is to be directed to every effect 
[produced by it ; for example, on the pulse, the temper- 
Bture, the respiration, the secretions. Having obtain- 
ied these obvious phenomena in health, you may then 
pass CM to experiment on the body in a state of 
disease." 

It was also recognised, and more, it was acted upon, 
by Stoerk of Vienna, Physician to the Emperor, who 
instituted experiments upon himself, with several 
powerful drugs, as Aconite, Colchicum, Conlum, Stra- 
nionium, — experiments that attracted wide attention at 
the time, — the drugs experimented with passing rapidly 
into extensive use, but as rapidly falling into disrepute, 
jwing to the extravagant expectations formed of their 
bealing powers. 

The necessity was felt and acted upon by Dr. Joerg, 
ate Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, in 
:he University of Leipsic, who " gathered around him 
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a band of enthusiastic and devoted disciples, aided b 
whom, he instituted provings, with a number of o\ 
most important therapeutic agents, with a view of detel 
mining their opposites in disease." 

This necessity was likewise formally recognized by a 
public assemblage of medical men at the Scientific Con- 
gress held at Strasbourg, under the presidency of Prof 
Forget, in 1842, who passed the following resolution 
— " That the third Section (the Medical) are unani 
mously of opinion that experiments with medicines ot 
-healthy individuals are, in the present state of medica 
science, of urgent necessity for physiology and thera 
peutics ; and that it Is desirable that all known facti 
should be methodically and scrupulously collected, and 
with prudence, cautiousness, and scientific exactness 
arranged, written out, and published." 

-It has begun to be recognized by British physicians.* 
Dr. Acland, at the Thirty-fifth Meeting of the Britisl 
Association for the Advancement of Science, addressin( 
from the chair of the Physiological Sub-section, said 

* The late Dr. Pereifa was fully aware of this necessity. "In ascei 
talning the action of remedial agents on the human body," he say! 
"it is necessary that we should examine their influence both in health 
and diseased conditions. For by the first we learn the positive 
.actual power ; while by the second we see how that power is modifiw 

by the presence of disease The homceopathists assert, and wil 

truth, that the study of the effects of medicines in the healthy sta 
is the only way of ascertaining 'CoR^ure ot pathogenetic efi"ect of mec 
cines, since when we administer our remedies to invalids 'the sym 
toms of the natural disease, then existing, mingling with those whi< 
the medicinal agents are capable of producing, the latter can ran 
be distinguished with any clearness or precision.'" — Elements 
Materia Medica, 4th Edition, Vol. I., p. 89. 
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Physiological experiment is necessary to obtain the 
Lws of action on healthy bodies, but alone it does not 
explain the laws of action on perverted organic struc- 
tures or functions, as is seen in the common instance 
of the different effect of opium on a man in health, and 
on a man in disease. Clinical observation is, of course, 
, beyond physiological research, and must from its far 
' more limited field, follow rather than precede. It aims 
at applying, in due course, all safe and established 
results oi previous physiological inquiry, and adds the 
deductions from investigations exclusively its own." 
The Physiological Sub-section passed the following 
resolution, which was presented last year in May as a 
; Memorial to the General Medical Council by Dr. 
Acland, only to be rejected by that august body : — 
j "Having regard to the observations of the President,, 
Professor Acland, in his inaugural Address, the Com- 
|mittee of the Sub-section of Physiology, desire respect- 
'fijly to intimate their opinion of the great advantage 
which would accrue to physiological (and thereby to 
imedical) science, if the General Council should think 
!fit, by pecuniary grants, and the appointment of suit- 
•able persons, to undertake investigations into the 
physiological action of medicines. A few agents, when 
.administered in poisonous doses, have alone been the 
^subject of such research ; and whilst the remedial effects 
tof even such well-known agents, as Quinine, have been 
admitted for ages, their modes of action are still un- 
known. Even to this moment our knowledge of the 
^tion of remedies rests only upon ordinary observation 
and general inferences. The Committee is well aware 
of the extreme difficulty of prosecuting exact physiolo- 
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gical enquiries in states of disease, and above all, of thJ 
necessity of devising new modes of investigation ; h\3i^ 
bearing in mind recent researches of an analogous' 
nature in health, they do not doubt there are physiolo- 
gists and physicians of approved ability in such re-, 
searches, who would be able to devise the methods,! 
and bring the results to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
Committee also venture to suggest that no experiments 
should be regarded as satisfactory, which {in addition 
to others,) are not made in ordinary medicinal doses in 
the diseases, for the relief of which the remedies are 
administered, {as well as in poisonous doses,) and which 
are not performed with all the care and exactitude 
known in modern physiological research."* 

While on this subject, it would be most unfair and 
unjust not to mention that by none that I know of, was 
the necessity and importance of drug-proving so ear- 
nestly felt, and so energetically acted upon, as by 

* Dr. Acland, in presenting this memorial, proposed "that, in con- 
formity with the su^estion of the memoriallists, the sum of £, 250 be 
placed in the hands of a committee ; and that it be the office of the 
committee to expend the whole or part of that sum in obtaining ii> 
vestigations on the points calculated to promote the knowledge anc 
efficacy of the remedial agents which are now assumed to be of service,) 
or of such substances as the progress of science may point out as likely 
to be of any avail in the prevention or the treatment of disease," 
Although several thousand pounds had been already expended \A 
producing only a lame and impotent Pharmacopceia, to be reproduced 
in perhaps an equally lame and impotent form by the expenditure w 
several thousands again, the Medical Council could not, in their augus 
wisdom, accede to the proposition of Dr. Acland, on the ground thai 
the whole affair was out of their province, and that under the Act thej 
had no power whatever to spend a single penny for such a purpose.— 
' See Med. Times and Gazette, May 19, 1866. I 
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Samuel Hahnemann. In spite of a mass of rubbish 
vith which they are mixed up, the records of the 
^physiological actions of drugs, derived from experi- 
ments upon himself, and " upon numerous friends, 
whom he had induced to share with him the trouble, 
the suffering, and the risk," will entitle him to the last- 
ing gratitude of mankind. There are grave defects in 
' the provings and system of Hahnemann, but before I 
proceed to point them out, I must beg leave frankly to 
confess, fearless of any opposition I may meet with, 
that I have not been able to understand the reason of 
the extreme attitude of absolute hostility, which the 
profession has shown towards this man and his system. 
I Was he a theorist and a dogmatist ? Have there not 
been theorists and dogmatists before and after him ? 
Was he a heretic ? Who is not ? What independent 
mind will not disdain to move in the groove of the 
past?* Has orthodoxy any meaning ? It has only a 
name, but no habitation either in place or time. Is the 
orthodoxy of to-day the same as the orthodoxy of 
yesterday ? and will it be the same as the orthodoxy of 
to-morrow ? Nay, has the orthodoxy of one man ever 
been the same as the orthodoxy of another ? Was he a 

•"Unless you are prepared to say that the past world, or some 
portion erf it, has been the final expression of human competency ; 
that the wisdom of man has already reached its cliroax ; that the io- 
tellect of to-day possesses feebler powers, or a narrower scope than 
^e intdlect of earlier times ; you cannot, with reason, demand an 
imconditional acceptance of the systems of the past, nor are you 
justified in divorcing me from the world and times in which I hve, and 
confining my conversations to the times gone by." — Prof. Tyndall, 
LedKre on the Shtdy of Pkysia, at the Hoyai instituiion of Great 
Britain. 
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visionary and a quack ? If he, whom Jean Paul Richter 
pronounced to be " an extraordinary double-brain of 
philosophy and erudition," was a visionary and a quack, 
1 do not know who can escape the charge, "Hahne- 
mann," says Sir J. Forbes, "was undoubtedly a man of 
indefatigable industry, — of undaunted energy. In the 
history of Medicine his name will appear in the same 
list with those of the greatest systematists and theorists ; 
unsurpassed by few in the originality and ingenuity of 
his views, superior to most in having substantiated and 
carried out his doctrine, into actual and most extensive , 
practice. Nor will the overthrow of his system as a ' 
system, deprive him of his fame, so long as Paracelsus, 
and Stahl, and Silvius, and Boerhaaveand Brown, and 
the hundread other heroes of theoretic renown, are re- 
membered by their successors in the schools of 
Medicine." 

To return : there are defects both grave and numer- 
ous in the provings of Hahnemann. And almost all 
his followers, with the exception of the bigoted few, are 
keenly sensible of them. Dr. Sharp, whom notwith- 
standing his faith in the Hahnemannian mode of treat- 
ment, Dr. Meryon, .in his recent review of that system 
which appeared in the pages of the Lancet for 1866,* 
has not hesitated to characterize as "a distinguished 
and honorable physician," — this Dr. Sharp, perhaps 
the most enlightened and eminent advocate of the 
Homoeopathic doctrine, has pointed out the defects I 
speak of, in his masterly Essays, and more recently in 
a Paper on the Physiological Action of Medicines, 
which he read at the last Meeting of the British Asso- 
* Nos. for Feb. 10, Feb. 17, and June 2. 
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in passing, that "the reading of this paper {by a pro- 
fessed Homoeopath) was followed by an interesting 
discussion, in which several medical men (of the ortho- 
dox school) took part, and which was closed by the 
President, Professor Humphry {of Cambridge), who 
observed that the paper had been well characterized as 
a suggestive one, for that in reality, our knowledge 
upon the subject was as yet small." 

Dr. Langheinz of Darmstadt, another Homaeopath, 
but of a very enlightened and free-thinking order, is 
also forcibly drawing attention to these deficiencies. 
He has gone so far as to "maintain that the Materia 
Medica Pura of Hahnemann is antiquated, insufficient 
for the science of the present day, and is besides partly 
impure and incorrect. "+ And while exculpating Hahne- 
mann from fabrication of symptoms and intentional 
deception, with which he has been charged by Prof. 
Sachs of Konigsberg and Prof. Karsch of Miinster, he 
sums up the errors and defects of the records of the 
Provings left by him as follows : — 

"i. Hahnemann does not tell us, who the persons 
experimented on were ; but inquiries are necessary in 
order to know their suitability and trust-worthiness ; 
we know nothing of their age, temperament, or manner 
of life, nor even, of any predisposition to particular 
complaints ; and yet all these things exercise the most 
evident influence on many of the symptoms produced 
by Medicine. 2. We know not the time of the year 
when, nor the meteorological circumstances under 

* See Monthly Homeopathic Review, October, 1866. 
t British J<mrna} of Homaopathy, January, 1866, p. i. 
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which the experiments were made ; and yet it is sel 
evident that the same influences may produce differei 
results in summer and in the cold of winter ; for ii 
stance, damp foggy air arrests evaporation and thi 
diff'usion of watery vapor, whilst the dry atmosphen 
ofsummer calls them forth most abundantly. 3. Hahne 
mann does not always, by many exceptions, scarcel5 
ever in the Chronic Diseases, give the strength of thi 
individual doses, and says nothing regarding the repa 
tition of them, although he knows right well hov 
important these circumstances are in judging of thi 
properties of the respective Medicines. Lastly (4,) thi 
sequential order of the symptoms can be ascertainee 
in the Materia Medica Pura only imperfectly, labori- 
oualy, indeed, sometimes not at all ; so that it is ini' 
possible to learn clearly the characteristic, the radical,] 
the fundamental action of the medicines."* 

These are objections certainly numerous and grave ; 1 
but Dr. Sharp adds another, perhaps the most serious 
of all, viz. " that he (Hahnemann) limits himself to the 
observation of symptoms, and does not endeavour to , 
connect them together, so as to represent a pathological 
condition."t " I believe," says he, in what Dr. Meryon 
himself considers, a dispassionate and philosophical 
address, " I believe the rejection of pathology by 
Hahnemann has been one of the main hindrances to 
the reception, by the Medical profession, of his homceo- 
pathy ; and it will, I think, remain an insuperable 
obstacle."^ On this Dr. Meryon remarks, " Although 

* British Journal of Homceopathy, January, 1866, p. 5. 
t Monthly Hommopathic Review,. October, 1S66, p. 590. 
X Monthly Jfomaxpathie Review, October, 1865, p. 586. 
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I do not entirely concur in the above quotation, I do 
think that but for the blunder in question much that 
was suggestive in Hahnemann's writings would have 
been received wit;h that spirit of toleration which 
teaches men to regard dissidents from received stand- , 
^rds of opinion with charity, if not with respect." 
! We admit then the necessity and importance of the 

i roving of drugs on the healthy, in order to elicit their 
hysiologicat actions, in order to build, in fact, the 
tcience of physiological Pharmaco-dynamics. We 
understand also the precautions we are to take, the 
conditions we must adopt, in order to secure a sound 
md a faithful record of these provings. Having done 
all this, what are we to do next? What use are we to 
piake of our new science ? We must compare the 
physiological with the therapeutical actions of our 
drugs, in order to discover the relationship between 
diseases and their remedial agents, in order that we 
may enunciate the law or laws of therapeutics. Has 
this been done ? Hahnemann says it has. Is there 
one or more laws of therapeutics .'* Hahnemann says 
there is but one, and no other, and that is the law of 
Sim-ilia Similihus Cureniur. Whoever cures, says he. 
cures, consciously or unconsciously, after this eternal 
law.* Is he right ? I think not. Cures are effected in 

* " And such is the fact In all ages, the patients who have betn 
•^alfy, rapidly, permanently, and evidently cured by medicines, and who 
ilid not merely recover by some fortuitous circumstance, or by the 
icute disease having run its allotted course, or by the powers of the 
lystem having, in the course of time, gradually attained the prepon- 
ierance, under allopathic and antagonistic treatment — for being cured 
in a direct manner differs vastly from recovering in an indirect manner 
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SO many divers ways, that it must be the most un> 
philosophical and painful straining of the Stmilta Simi- 
iibus law, to say, that it pervades ihem all. It woulc 
have been as philosophical for Newton to have saic 
that bodies approach each other only by virtue of th 
law of gravitation. 1 believe the Father of Medicin 
is more on the side of truth. " Diseases," says Hif 
pocrates, " are sometimes cured by contraries, som( 
times by similars, and sometimes by remedies, whic 
have neither similitude nor antagonism." 

I believe nevertheless that Hahnemann has sui 
ceeded in discovering one of the very best guide law 
for the selection of remedies. Let us look a littl 
deeper into the question. We are all agreed as to th 
very first principle of treatment, viz., " The remova 
of the cause." This ought to be the first step in al 
systems of treatment, and very often this alone i 
sufficient for the removal of the disease. | 

There are, however, extreme cases, where an exclu- 
sive and a blind adherence to this jxinciple, fundamen^ 
tal as it is, may be fraught with mischief. A grain ol 
sand might have been the cause of violent inflammatioij 
of an eye. The case might have gone so far as actualH 
■to prevent our removing the obnoxious grain of sand 
before subduing the inflammatory action that hai 
-already set in. Here our attempt at removal of th< 
cause would be, not only vain and futile, but mia 
-chievous toa 

— such patients have been cured solely, (although without the kno^ 
ledge of the physicians,) by means of a (homceopathic) medicine 
which possessed the power of producing a similar morbid state. 
Orgamit, 5th Ed., Dudgeon's Translation, Introd., p. 56-57. 
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Besides, the cause may be of so general a character^ 
as volcanic, meteorologic or cosmic, that we cannot 
remove it, or more properly speaking, that we cannot 
Remove the patient from its continual influence. The 
cause having been removed, or, as the case may be,, 
bot having been removed, what are we to do next ? 
fiVe must attend to the existing disturbances. These- 
disturbances are expressed by symptoms and signs. 
The subjective symptoms are all due to implication of 
the nervous system, and most of the other symptoms, 
in the shape of alteration of structure, are likewise 
plainly due to abnormal condition of the nervous 
System, influencing the nutrition of those structures.. 
Bo that in the course of a disease, we have altered 
fcondition or conditions of portions or whole of this 
tystem. This is now being shadowed forth by our 
physiology, and has not yet exerted any influence on' 
our therapeutics. All that we now recognise in the- 
treatment of disease, is either exhaustion or excitement 
of the nervous system, and accordingly we use either 
btimulants or depressants. But we entirely ignore the, 
Various other abnormal conditions which give rise to 
all the sensations of the patient, and very nearly to all 
his other abnormal states. Modern physiology de- 
mands a more extensive recognition of the varying 
conditions of the nervous system, and suggests, as has 
been done by Dr. Beale,* that intensity and direction 

* These facts seem to render it probable that the fundamental' 
inangement of a nervous apparatus is a complete and uninterrupted 
arcuit. This view is supported by the existence of at least two 
lerve-fibres in all peripheral organs, and by facts observed in the 
(ranching and division of individual nerve-fibres and of compound 
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of the cufrent circulating in nervous apparatus, are, 
more than anything else, concerned in the nutrition of 
parts normal and abnormal. 

Now in disease, if we succeed in changing or remov- 
ing the particular condition of the nervous system, 
associated with it, if not constituting its very essence 
we really put the economy on the way to recovery 
we set it a-going, as it were, in its normal direction 
Whatever will effect this object, will, no doubt, effect 
the cure. And I do not beheve there is only one 
possible way of doing this, I believe there are many, 
just as there are many ways of arriving at the solution 
of the same mathematical problem. The difference 
will be only in the quality of the method. One maj 
be more circuitous and more clumsy than another. 

It must be evident from the provings of our drugs, 
that they do produce, as Bernard has shown, types ol 
ordinary diseases. Drugs, in fact, derange the system, 
by reason of their peculiar affinities for particular or- 
gans, or by reason of their pecuhar influence over tht 
nervous system, or probably, by reason of both thest 

nerve-trunks. I have also shown that in nerve-centres it is doubtfi 
if apolar or unipolar cells even exist All nerve-cells have al lea 
two fibres proceeding from them in opposite directions, and the mu 
tipolar cdls in the brain and cord exhibit lines across them which ai 
probable indications of the paths taken by continuous currents whic 
traverse them in many different directions. 

" The general inference from this anatomical inquiry is, that 
current probably of electricity is constantly passing through all nem 
fibres, and that the adjacent tissues are influenced by the varyin 
intensity of this nerve-current rather than by its complete inlerruptio 
and re-establishment." — Croonian Lecture for 1865 : Proceedings of il 
RoyalSociety, 1865. 
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combined. Now it is possible to select a daig whose 
I recorded pathogenesis will coincide, or very nearly 
coincide, with the pathological condition of a patient. 
This drug, if administered, will exert its own influence 
upon the tissues and organs at fault, and unless it be 
identical with the cause of the disease, it will exert a 
different influence from that already existing in the 
economy, and thus lead to the removal of the morbid 
influence.* The question is — Do drugs, selected and 
administered according to the similarity of their patho- 
genetic effects to the whole pathological conditions of 
patients, actually produce curative effects ? I am bound 
from my own experience, which has extended over 
upwards of a year, to declare that they do. 

I was so struck with the rapidity and completeness 

of some of the cures effected by the use of drugs 

selected after this principle, that I was compelled, in 

duty, to watch cases under this peculiar mode of treat- 

* If the drag administered be identical with the cause of the 

i disease, it will exert the same influence as that already existing and 

( therefore will only aggravate the morbid conditions present. That 

dmg is alone strictly curative which, in intensity and sphere of action, 

is exactly equal to the disease, but tending in the opposite direction. 

To thoroughly counteract the diseased condition, we require, in the 

drug, not only its Similimum, but its Contrarium as well. One force 

I cm only be counteracted by another, similar to it in kind, equal to it 

I in intensity, but opposite to it in direction. This holds good in 

; Physics, and it would be a contradiction in terms, if it did not hold 

\ universally.— In fact it is here I apprehend that the Similia Similibus, 

I and the C&ntraria Contrarits, Curentur laws should join hands. But 

I how are we to discover the contrarium in the provings of our drugs ? 

' Is it to be found in the " Rule of Sides " recently propounded by 

' Hering (See Appendix)? I believe the question is still subjudUe, but 

; is probably to receive solution in the direction Hering has pointed out. 
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ment. I became satisfied that the cures were really 
the effects of the medicine, and not the result of the 
influence of the imagination, or of a restricted diet, or 
of the natural progress of the disease, as I used 
formerly to believe. 

Having been convinced so far, I was induced to 
make trials of the drugs myself, and for this purpose, 
I made the peculiar preparations with my own hands, 
not trusting to the preparations of the shops. I was 
surprised to find that they do act, — ^and act marvel- 
lously in removing diseased conditions, which yield 
only tardily to the ordinary mode of treatment. I have, 
in this way, used Arsenic and Veratrum in Cholera, 
with a success that I never dreamt of before. And 1 
must beg you to remember that I have, in the one case, 
the authority of Dr. Black, who published his mode of 
treatment of Cholera by Arsenic in the Lancet of 1857,* 
and, in the other, the authority of Hippocrates, who 
mentions a case of Cholera having been cured by White 
Hellebore. Thus encouraged, I made trial of other 

* Nos. for Oct. 3, Oct. 17, Nov. 28, and Dec. 5. He "maintains 
the Specific action of Arsenic in the very worst fonn of English 
cholera," and "infers for it a similar power in the malignant type of 
the disease." (Oct. 3.) He explains its action " in accordance with 
a well known physiological law that no two actions of a similar nature 
can go on in one and the same part at one and the same time ; that 
in short the greater action destroys the less," (Oct. 17.) He con- 
cludes with saying, " it is worthy of remark, that in the arsenical treat- 
ment of cholera, there is, in almost every case, contemporaneous with 
the removal of the choleraic symptoms, a return to good health. 
Secondary fevet and tedious convalescence are rarely encountered. 
On the contrary, the patient lays aside his remedy, and returns to his 
ordinary occupation almost immediately." (Dec. 5.) 
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jfemedies, such as Aconite, Belladonna, Nux Vomica, 

I Ipecacuanha, Phosphorus, Vegetable Charcoal, Sulphur, 
land a few others, and 1 must say, that I have observed 
(their unmistakable iniluence over disease, when ad- 
i ministered after the principle of similarity of symptoms. 

I I do not say that I have succeeded in removing all the 
' diseases that have come under my observation by 
'treatment based on this principle alone. Indeed, I 
must freely admit, that I have failed in numbers of 
cases, where I was obliged to have recourse to the 
ordinary treatment, whereby I effected the final cure. 
The system, however, has many recommendations, and 
1 deem it worthy of trial. I feel it, therefore, my duty 
most humbly to urge upon the profession the necessity 
of recognizing it as one of our therapeutic systems. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Since the above was read, I have had under my care 
a most severe case of Erysipelas of the head and face, 
complicated with the most frightful convulsions, in an 
infant, five months old. The convulsions ceased in 
the course of a few hours {4 or 5), the erysipelatous 
inHammation was reduced to half in about 12, and was 
all over in about 36 hours. How was this effected ? 
Was it by repeated purging, or by free incisions down 
to the bone, or by the liberal use of the nitrate of silver 
or by drenching the poor baby's delicate frame with 
tonics, or with antiphlogistics, on the supposition of 
the asthenic or of the sthenic nature of the disease ? 
No ; but by a few doses of Belladonna at the sixth 
attenuation ! And i must say this, even at the risk of 
being committed to the lunatic asylum. On referring 
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to the old Nos. of the Lancet I find, that the late Mr 
Listen was latterly in the habit of using this remedy 
in the same affection, at the suggestion of his Homoeo- 
pathic friend, Dr. Quin, and with remarkable success 
"We cannot pretend to say positively," he remark: 
" in what way this effect is produced, but it seem; 
almost to act by magic ; however, so long as we benefit 
our patients by the treatment we pursue, we have nc 
right to condemn the principles upon which this treat- 
ment is recommended and pursued. * * * I believe 

IN THE HOMCEOPATHIC DOCTRINES TO A CERTAIN EXTENT, 

but I cannot, as yet from inexperience of the subject, 
go the lengths its advocates would wish. In as far as 
regards the very minute doses of some of theii 
medicines."* 

It would be absurd to question the sincerity of such 
a man as Liston, or his competency to judge of the 
effects of treatment. It were well, therefore, if those 
members of the Profession, who arrogate to themselves 
the knowledge of all that can be known in Medicine, 
and who think of themselves as constituting the 
"Legitimate Profession," the VroiesSAon par exceUeftce, 
— it were well, if these men would pause, weigh, and 
consider before they venture to stigmatize, " as fool; 
who have deceived themselves, or rogues who deceivt 
others," and anathematize, as heretics, and therefon 
worthy of the severest condemnation, those of the! 
brethren whose only fault is to be keenly alive to the 
imperfections of their Art, and whose misfortune has 
been to reflect more on their failures than to glory in 
their successes, and who, divesting themselves of all 
* The Lancet, 1835-36, Vol II., p. 106. (see Appendix.) 
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prejudice and party-spirit, " endeavour to discover 
medical truth irrespective of systems." 

I am not yet in a position to say how far the system 
pnder consideration will supersede the existing ones. 
Tliis will depend entirely upon the number of drugs 

E'oved, and upon the scientific accuracy and rigour 
ith which the provings are.-Eomlucced. In other 
ords, the encroachments of the New System upon the 
domain of the Old, will be, in proportion to the rapidi- 
ty, solidity and care with which its own superstructure 
is built With each addition to the Materia Medica 
Pura, or, as it shall be henceforth called, the Science 
of Physiological Pharmacodynamics, the landmarics of 
Old Mystic Medicine will gradually disappear, to be 
replaced by the landmarks of Positive Medicine which 
shall stand like the everlasting rocks in the mida of the 
xean, unaff«;ted by the billows of angry contention 
that will dash in vain against their sides, and unmoved 
ky the storms of theories, charged with the lurid light- 
ling of specious sophistry, that will play harmless about 
heir tops. 

The Paper having attained considerable length, the 
iubject of dose was purposely abstained from. As 
lowever, in the discussions that ensued, it was most 
>rominently brought forward, and was, in fact, made 
te butt for the shafts of many a ridicule, it may be as 
rell to take a short notice of it here. 

Infinitesimal Posology Is, at first sight, so startling 
ind so utterly incomprehensible, that it is no wonder 
hat men should still look upon it as the greatest ab- 
urdity ever broached in the world, setting as It were 
3d Euclid at defiance. But like .every great discovery, 
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once understood and tested by facts, it ceases to 1 
wonderful and therefore to be absurd. The wond' 
with those who have tested its truth is, how could mei 
with any pretensions to scientific knowledge, questio 
the fact when all Nature, with one voice as it wer 
bears testimony to its probability. To what, in fac 
_jiQ_rfie_;-ev©lations.. of the Microscope, of Chemistr 
and of the Spectrum Analysis tend, if not to the pre 
bable existence of matter in forms attenuated beyon 
all our conceptions ? What quantities of Iron, Coppe 
&c., exist in the sunbeams, to enable us to detect thai 
presence by the peculiar form of the Spectrum pro 
duced by those beams ? 

I must confess that the question of infinitesimj 
medicines has not been, with me, at any time, th 
great humbug and the great bug-bear which it appear 
so universally to be the case with physicians of th 
dominant school. In the first year of my student 
ship in the Medical College, I was so impressed witi 
the indefinite divisibility of matter, so convinced of th 
greatness of little things, so charmed with the wonder 
ful workings of microscopic oi^anisms in the arcana c 
the system, that when I arrived at the Lectures o 
Materia Medica and Medicine, it was with no sma 
amount of surprise that I heard the system of Hahn< 
mann denounced, in no measured terms, on thegroun 
of its infinitesimal posology. The subject, howeve 
was presented in such a ludicrous light, and objectioi 
were raised against it with such an air of scientil 
gravity, that I was led to join the hiss and laug 
at it n 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that Hahnemann shoulj 
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have used the words Potency and Dynanrization' in 
connection with the subject. And my belief is, that if 
he had been content with merely stating the Law of 
Similars, and the Efficacy of infinitesimal doses of 
medicines administered on the principle of that Law, 
^ere would have been less opposition both from the 
|aity and the profession against him and his system, 
fnstead of this, and unlike the great Newton, he 
fought it necessary to offer explanations of the Law 
that he succeeded in exhuming from the oblivion of the- 
past, and of the efficacy of the action of inconceivably 
minute doses of drugs, which constituted his real and^ 
most original discovery, — one of the greatest that was 
JEver made, and one which shall, in future ages, be 
Identified with his name. 

It is unquestionable, that crude medicines are, by 
the processes of trituration and succussion, rendered 
more easily absorbable into the system. Powers, other 
khan those possessed by the crude drug, are of course 
not developed by these processes. Whatever powers, 
abstractedly considered, are actually possessed by the 
drug in its crude state, could only belong to it by virtue 
bf its atoms possessing one and all of those powers,, 
1 But for these powers to be called forth in relation to- 
the Economy, in relation to the tissues and organs of- 
which it is composed, in relation to the minutest com- 
ponent parts, it is necessary that the particles should 
come in actual contact with the tissues and organs, — 
with their minutest component parts, or with the nerves 
by which they are controlled. And does any body- 
question that this state of things is most effectually 
brought about by the process of subdivision ? 
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The renvate action of all medicines, whenever it i 
not the result of the immediate contact of its particle 
with the nerves of the part to which it is first addressed 
is always dependent upon the fact of its being convey^ 
ed by the current of the circulation, or by the osmotii 
current in the extravascular parts of the organism, ant 
upon its particles being subdivided, triturated, anc 
auccussed, as it were, by the one or the other current 
We have, in fact, in these currents, a most powerfu 
triturating and succussing machine. If it had not been 
for this fact, the action of medicines would have been 
confined to the spot where it was first addressed, and 
to those other parts only which are in sympathetic 
connection with it. 

The question, however, is not with the explanation, 
but the fact. It is not only useless but unphilosophical 
to go on arguing endlessly against what is asserted to 
be a fact, when it is easier by far to test its truth cm" 
falsity by observation and experiment. This reminds 
me of the obstinate refusal to observe on the part of 
the Schoolmen of old, and of the orthodox Brahmans 
of the present day, simply because of their conviction, 
by a,rgument d priori, of the falsity of the thing they 
were or are required to examine. In fact, I am unable 
to understand the reason why should orthodox physi- 
cians refuse to observe, to which they are so earixestl) 
a,nd imploringly invited, when observation of a fev 
cases will decide one way or the other, whereas an^ 
amount of reasoning in the abstract can only lead to 3 
conclusion in which nothing will be concluded. 

The fact .of cure, and even of a larger per centage of 
cure, in the hands of those who use infinitesimal 
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medicines, is admitted ; but to escape from the admis- 
sion of the efficacy of those medicines, shelter is taken 
under the assumption, that as the infinitesimal medicines 
!are nothing, these cures are all brought about by 
Nature. These heretic physicians must congratulate 
themselves on their singular good fortune of invariably 
[getting such easy cases to treat which have a natural 
termination in recovery, or of being able to secure the 
good will of Nature, to such an incredibly marvellous 
extent. 

Why do not orthodox physicians count upon this 
good fortune ? Why do they not banish drugs altogether 
from the world, and give the preference in all cases to 
Nature ? Because the cures, under their treatment, are 
brought about by the drugs used, and the deaths by 
the fatal nature of the diseases. So long as Physicans 
practise after the orthodox fashion, they are allowed the 
ability to judge between the natural course of diseases 
and the effects of treatment, but let them deviate by 
ever so little from the ordinary course, let them open 
their eyes wide to examine the rival systems of medi- 
cine, and have the honesty and candour to admit what- 
ever merits they may chance to find in them, and they 
are sure to meet with their reward, — sure to be set 
down as men having lost their reason, and become 
perfectly incompetent to distinguish between accidental 
and causal succession, between the post hoc and the 
propter hoc. Could ever perversity and presumption 
reach a greater height .'' 
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Extrad from a Paper on the Physiological Action of Medicines, by 
William Sharp, m. d., f. r. s., read at the Meeting of the British 
Association, at Nottingham, August z^rd, 1866, 
I will now, with your permission, venture upon some suggestions' 
which may be of use to those who shall undertake the further prosecu- 
tion of this great work. 

I. On the objects to be pursued. 
II. On the mode of proceeding. 
111. On the utilisation of the results. 
I. On the objects to be pursued. 
These, I think, are the three following : — 

I. To ascertain the organs affected by each drug. 
(i) By careful diagnosis. 
(ii) By chemical investigations in cases of fatal poisoning. 

2. To learn the effects produced upon these oigans, the pathology 
and morbid anatomy, 

(i) By observation of symptoms. 
(ii) By post-mortem examinations. 

3. To discover, if possible, the modus operandi. This object, I 
think, must of necessity be postponed, until the two former have been 
considerably advanced. 

In attempting to ascertain the oi^ans affected by each drug, a great 
deal of care will be needed with respect to the doses with which the 
experiments are made. I may mention, as a familiar example of what 
I mean, tartarised antimony, which, as you are all aware, in one dose 
acts on the lungs, in another on the skin, in a third on the bowels, 
and in a fourth on the stomach. 

Another point of importance is to discover the organ which, in a 
given dose of the drug, is \hs ffrst to appropriate it, and so to be 
acted upon by it ; then that which is second, third, and so on. In this j 
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Jay the several organs which have an affinity for a given drug may be 
pade out, and their relative power of attraction. As an illustration 
if this point I may refer to the Aeart and its strong affinity for the 
bllowing drugs :— 

Aconite, I Bavtsta, 

Spigelia, \ Digitalis. 

The primary action of these drugs, in certain doses, is on the heart ; 
HC if we enquire after the secondary one, that is, after the organ 
^bich, in the second place, appropriates each ot them, we shall find 
^t it is diff^erent for each, e. g. : — 

Aconite, after the heart, affects the brain and nerves. 
Spigelia, „ „ the eyes. 

Bovista, „ „ the skin. 

Digitalis, „ „ the kidneys. 

It would be easy to enumerate a large number of drugs, whose 
affinities with certain oigans have been already ascertained with some 
precision ; but enough has been said to indicate the direction the 
investigation should take, and to show how attractive and useful it 
must necessarily become to those who are disposed to give to it their 
time and attention. 
II. On the mode of proceeding. 

1. The experimenters should be intelligent men, and the 
more of them the better, especially of medical men. 

2. The best known drugs should be experimented upon first ; 
next I would recommend the commonest wild plants of our native 
country: as the daisy, buttercup, ^ndelion, furze, white and 
hlack thorn, &c., &c. 

3. The committee of experimenters should agree to try, at 
one time, one and the same drug. 

4. The doses should be agreed upon. Three classes have 
been recommended — 

(i) Poisonous, 

(ii) Medicinal 

(Hi) Infinitesimal. 
The first to he used only upon animals. These experiments 
I beg leave to protest against; any advantages to be derived from 
them do not compensate for the cruelty ; the effects of piosonous 
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or semi-poisonous doses may be kamed from cases in which tl; 
have been accidentally or wilfully taken. 

The second, {medicinal doses,) which may vary considerab 
as to magnitude, are those which should be taken by the expe 
menters. 

The third (infinitesimal doses) should, I think, be postpon 
till sufficient positive information regarding the second has bi 
obtained. 

It is a question whether the experimenters should know wh 
they are taking, and it has been recommended that they shou 
not know. I think they should sometimes know, and sometimi 
not. When the drug is a poison, and the doses considerabl 
then, I think, the person taking them should always know. 

5. . The experimenters should be in health ; a moderate] 
careful regimen should be observed ; the drug should be un 
with others ; and the mental and moral state should be recoidec 
as well as the bodily condition. 

6. The reports should be drawn up just as cases of natUTS 
disease have been reported by physicians since the days c 
Hippocrates ; the symptoms conscientiously written down day b 
day ; and a careful diagnosis and pathology attempted. 

7. An analyus should be made of all the cases thus reporte( 
of experiments with the same drug, and conclusions drawn— 

(i) As to the organs which have shown an affinity for th 
drug ; the degrees of this affinity ; and the doses rs 
quired for each organ. 
fii) As to the changes produced in the several organs — tl 
pathology. 
If an earnest investigation be undertaken, with these objects 
view, and pursued in the manner proposed, information will be gi 
dually accumulated, which may be drawn up in taiUs ; showing tl 
several organs and tissues of the body, and the drugs, and their dost 
which each can appropriate ; the physiological or pathological chang 
occasioned in consequence ; and the characteristic symptoms, menti 
moral, and physical.— ?14e Monthly Homieopaihic Review. 
\Q, No. ic^ (Oct I, 1866) pp. S91-94. 
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"THE RULE OF SIDES," By Dr. CONST ANTINE HERII^G. 

Proving the Sabadilla in 1824, and in doses up to 30, 40, and 5a 
Biops of the stt'ongcst alcoholic tincture, I was struck by the singular 
conformity of several symptoms going from the right to the left sidei 
^ passing through from right to left. It recalled to my mind the old 
sbservation of a case of poisoning by aconite, reported by Matthiolus 
ttho, in 1 561, made an experiment with arol^er condemned to death, 
»hich «as permitted in order to try the bezoar as an antidote. The 
^loisoned young man observed a torpor like paralysis in the left arm 
knd leg, which suddenly disappeared and befel the right side. 
(Symptoms 13a and 140 of the second edition of HahneHiann's Mat 
Med., 1833.) This peculiar contrariety between the sabadilla and 
l^xHiite, I supposed, might be a characteristic of the natural families 
tf Colcbicaceas and Ranunculacess. Supposing it a possibility that 
certain natural families of plants, and of course also similar chemicals, 
tiight have such general characteristics in their effects, I remained on 
the lookout 

'- The yearly meeting of the natural philosophers of Germany took 
|)lace in Dresden, in the fall of 1S26, while I prepared myself for my 
KtentifiQ mission as a traveller to south America. Professor Oken, 
the founder of the Society, was the lion of the day, at least in my 
feyes. A paper was read from a traveller in Brazil, about the turning 
Df some plants in a spiral to the right or the left Oken was loudly 
and enthusiastically called upon the stand, to explain the matter, or 
give his philosophical opinion upon it He finally came forward and 
teid : " Gentlemen, right and left in nature is one of the greatest 
mysteries, I know nothing about it" With this impression on my 
mind I left my fatherland a few days afterwards, and went to South 
America. 

Having discovered during my exploring trips (1827), that all light- 
ning moves not in a zigzag line, but always in a spiral ; and not only 
that, but also in a spiral which turns to the right, supposing this to be 
the motion of all positive electricity (1828), it explained the turning fo 
the right of the embryo of the snail, swimming free in the egg, it 
being a positive body, because it receives the negative oxygen in 
breathing. Supposing it might even lead to find a reason why all the 
frfanets turn to the right Still I could not make much practical 

J P 
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application of this to Homoeopathy, until I had drawn the followin 
conclusions : — 

After comparing all our drugs with regard to the time of day, 
found that alkalies or positive electric substances had, as the acme 
their coughs, the hours after midnight, during morning and forenoor 
while the acids or negative electric substances had their more viole 
coi^hs afternoon, during the evening and before midnight ; and ft 
ther, that with the active expulsive diarrhoea it was eicactly the revers 
■all the negative electric substances had it in the morning hours, ar 
-all the positive electric in the afternoon. 

Thus in the cycle of the daily actions, commencing after midnigh 
'alkalUs dieted from above downward, first on the chest, and afterwart 
ton the abdomoi : acids, on riie contrary, acted in the morning fir 
■on the abdomen, and afterwards on the chest, or from Mow upwari 
Thus the first "with the sun," the others "against the sun," as th 
■common people say. Here a general characteristic was discovere 
of the two main divisions of elements, — a characteristic where tb 
symptoms of the drug and of the case ought to be alike. After te 
years of continued careful observations with regard to th§ hours of th 
day, and the electric nature of the drugs, I pubhshed a short repor 
of it, calling the attention of all observers to this remarkable rule 
N. A. Horn. Journal, vol. L, page 41, i85r, 

■Every drug thus might also have a prevailing tendency to move, 
■jiot in all, at least in some of its symptoms, either from right to lefl 
-or from left to right : and it was very likely that drugs bdng positi 
■electric substances, or containing predominating alkalies, vt 
narcotics, would be inclined to move from the right side to the lef 
and negative electric substances, acids, from left to right ; and, if s 
th(y ought only to he given in suck eases of sickness as Aad moved 
were moving in the opposite direction. 

According to this, aconite wouldnot cure a case of torpor or apoplec 
lameness, which occur first on the left, and afterwards on the rig 
side ; in the same way in which it occurred in the criminal as report 
by Matthiolus ; but would only be the true curative agent in otht 
■wise corresponding affections, going from the right towards the I 
■side. Sabadilla, acting from right to left, would only be the curati 
agent in complaints moving from left to right, etc. 

It was not until lately that my particular attention was called to tl 
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Ireal agreement of this rule of sides with the recently mentioned, third 
lule of Hahnemann, and this only iiiduced me now to lay it before 
jlhe pubhc after I had followed it in practice for more than a score 
|rf years. 

I If older symptoms have always to be attacked last, and the more 
(recent ones first, this is something- opposite to the dfevelopment of 
tee disease. Why might it not be applied even to cases where an 
^flammation of the eyes or of the tonsils attacks one ^e or one tonsil 
ferst, and the other afterwards ; and why should not a drug have the 
prefer«ice which moves through the system in an opposite direction ? 
That is, if the symptoms have moved from right to left^ to give a 
Wdicine which acts from left tp right, and vice versa. 

As in all matters of this nature, we have to appeal to experience iii 
general, it would be of the highest importance for our theory, and 
tiRen useful to the practitioner, if this rule should be corroborated 
!ind sustained by other observers. 

Every practitioner is urgently requested to communicate such cases, 
Where in acute or chronic diseases, headaches, eye-complaints, ery- 
sipelas in the- face, JnflaMimation <rf the tonsils, of the pleura, or the 
iungs, rheumatism, especially the acute cases, or gout or spasmodic 
affections, etc., the symptoms had commenced on one side of the 
body, and gone or commenced to go to the other side, cases where 
one drug, but of course only one, given alone, neither mixed nor in 
alternation with others — even after other medicines had been given 
)»ithout success, — cured a case nearly or altogether. Only such cases 
b had been put on paper at Mice, oi^ht to be referred to, not cases 
from recollection, because the best memory cannot be trusted in such 
matters, — also not cases reported only by otha: persons, as people we 
very apt to change sides in repeating. 

A collection of such cases, even a small number of observations, 
made without any regard to this or any othM theoretical rule, would 
be of much more importance than the large collection made after this 
rule had been adopted. The question has to be setded, not only 
with regard to laige classes of drugs, but has to be decided with every 
single drug, with symptoms produced as well as symptoms cured ; and 
not only this, it is very likely that some drugs may act in both direc- 
Sons, or may have some symptoms only in one direction, and others 
& the opposite. 
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Our Materia Medica contains very little in diis respect, and it i 
pot of much use to give all the symptoms observed as having passe 
.one way or the other. The true manner of proceeding, if we wish i 
settle the question, is to form a collection of cases elucidatmg ( 
contradicting the rule. 

Provers, if they take only one moderate dose, oogfit to obserw 
irith more care than hitherto, the sides of the body. The only provi 
.who always has done this in all his provinga is Dr. Jeajies. — 7J 
ffaSnemanman Monthly, Vol I., Na 2,,pp-53-S5. 

CASES IN THE NORTH-LONDON HOSPITAL, 

Illustrative of the effects of Aconite and Belladonna under the care oj 
Mr. Liston. 

EKYSIPELAS. OF THE HEAD. — REMARKABLE EFFECTS- OF THE EJtTRACI 
OF BELLADONNA, 

Mary Pecks, aged 32^ was admitted under the care of Mr. Listoi 
en the aist of January, labouring under severe erysipelas of the heai 
and face. The patient was admitted into the hospital on the 30th c 
October, last year, for a similar attack, alfecting the same parts ; sh 
was then veiy successtiilly treated with tartarized antimony, incisions 
and fomentations. The attack was probably not more severe thai 
the present one, in the first instance, but it had been allowed t 
proceed for four days without the administration of any remedy. Th 
convalescence was- rendered rather tedious, from collections of matt^ 
foniung in various parts of the scalp. She was, however, discharge 
quite well, on the a-znd of Jan., 1835, and remained in good heal* 
until the evening of the zoth of Jaa, 1836, when having left tb 
house very thinly clad, she suEferred considerably from the cold 
During the same night she was seized with rigors, which were succeed 
ed by heat, pain, and tingling of the head and face : on the foUowinj 
morning her face was so much swollen that she could not see Qi 
being brought to the hospital on the afternoon of the 21st, her whol 
&ce and scalp were enormously puffed, and very tense ; her eyes wer 
completely closed, the pulse 1 10, the tongue covered with a thic 
yellow fur, bowels open from medicine. She was wild and restles 
and her hearing appeared to be morbidly sensible ; she answere. 
questions put to her, in a vague and hurried manner. Fomentation 
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keie appGed, and a quarter of a grain of taitarized antimony in some 
jRline mixture was given every hour. 

! J2nd. Has passed a restless night, complains of the pain being 
piore smarting ; pulse loo ; tongue still furred, but moist She na» 
|K)w ordered a mixture containing one grain of the eUtact of bella- 
donna in sixteen ounces of water, of which two tablespoonfuls were 
jp-ven every three hours, The eyelida to be freely punctured, and to 
■onttnue the fomentations. Aringof the nitrate of silver was drawn 
liound the neck. 

z^rd. Very much improved, has passed a good night ; the swelling 
fnd redness are greatly diminished, the surface appearing wrinkled ; 
pulse 96 ; tongue still furred ; bowels open. The patient says she is 
very much better. A small quantity of pus, which had collected over 
tfie right parietal bone, was evacuated. 

a4th. Rapidly improving ; swelling and redness nearly gone ; pulse 
g6 J bowels not open ; to have a dose of house-medicine. Convales- 
(Knt ; discontinue the mixture. 

' In going round Mr. Liston remarked that this was one of the most 
tatistactory and successful cures of erysipelas he had ever seen, the 
pisease entirely, though not suddenly, disappearing in the course of 
^ very few days. He was inclined to attribute this to the treatment, 
^oth local and general, which had been adopted, but moie particularly^ 
to the administration of belladonna. This, the students might be 
iware, was given on the homceopathic principle, the doses only being' 
lomewhat increased. They had all probably seen the good effects of 
^e aconite, and some of the other remedies employed by the advw 
eates of homceopathy. — The Laiu&t, 1835-36, Vol. I., p. 75S. 

ERYSIPELAS. OF THE HEAD — USE OF THE EXTRACTS OF ACONITE. 
AND BELLADONNA, 

Catherine Cox, aged 25, was admitted, February 4; with ery^ 
■ipelas of the face, under the care of Mr. Liston. She is marriet^ 
and has had four children. She states that she has been subject tc> 
tittacks of erysipelas for twelve years past, which have come on at: 
all seasons, and without observing any regular intervals, sometimesj 
a very few weeks intervening between them, and lasting for a fortnight 
•r three weeks at a time, the cures not being completed uodec three 
Ireeks.- She has, however, been quite free fix>m the afiecUon for the- 
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last four years. The'evening before her admission she had becol 
very much heated with washing, having at the time her catamet 
upon her. She was attacked with rigors, succeeded by pyrexia, ai 
sharp burning pain about the eyes. The catamenial discharge fl 
also suppressed. On her admission into the hospital, the foUowii 
symptoms presented themselves ;— Great redness and swelling of C 
whole face ; the left eyelid so puffed as completely to obstruct h 
sight ,-^ pulse 116, small and hard ; tongue moist and clean ; bow 
costive ; great heat of the skin j severe pain in the head. Fomen 
tions were used to the part every two hours, and an opening draug 
containing the sulphate and carbonate of magnesia, with antima 
wine, was given directly, 

Feb. 5- Has passed a restless night ; the erysipelas has extended c 
the lefi ear to the occiput ; pulse same as yesterday ; bowels open 
by the medicine ; great heat of skin and thirst j the catamenia h; 
reappeared. Two tablespoon fuls of a mixture, containing one gn 
and a half of aconite and four ounces of water, were given evt 
three hours. 

Ten p. m. Has taken three doses of the aconite mixture. PuM 
108, softer ; skin moister and softer ; not so restless ; she had a sh^ 
rigor about an hour ago. A mixture, containing one grain of til 
extract of belladonna in sixteen ounces of water, was now ordered 
of which she took two tablespoon fuls every three hours. 

6th. Redness and swelling are much diminished ; she has had : 
very quiet night ; skin covered with a gentle perspiration ; pulse 96 
tongue moist and clean. She complains of no pain, and express* 
herself as being a great deal better. As the bowels are confined, giv 
a. dose of castor oil The belladonna mixture to be given every fiv( 
hours. ' 

7th. Nearly convalescent ; the redness has entirely disappeared ; 
some cedema still remains about the orbital regions ; the rest of thi 
surface is wrinkled, and is desquamating ; pulse 96 ; tongue clean 
bowels open. Discontinue the medicine. A pint of beef-tea daily. ■ 

■9th. Quite recovered, having been under treatment on this occasioj 
«n1y four days. ' 

The aconite has superseded bleeding in many cases at this hospital 
— TAe Latiat 1835-36, Vol I., pp. 806-7. 
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, I shall now proceed to speak of a case of 
i Erysipelas occurring in the Upper Extremity, 

^ a man who was admitted on the 1 7th of December, in consequence 
)f this disease following a slight wound of the thumb, which he 
pceived ten days before his admission. Leeches and poultices had 
^n applied to the inflamed part before his admission, and several 
(onctures had been made in it. On his admission, there was swelling 
pd redness of the hand, extending as high up as the elbow. I did 
lot consider the incisions which had been made, deep enough, I 
herefore made several others deeper and more extensive, both in the 
kand and fore-arm. There was a free discharge of blood, serum, and 
B-digested pus, and he was considerably relieved. The disease, 
kowever, did not abate rapidly, the swelling of the hand, particularly 
lie ring-finger, seemed to increase ; it became evident that the arti- 
pilation between the first phalanx and the metacarpal bone was 
piseased, and I therefore determined on removing the finger, with a 
kortion of the metacarpal bone, as no doubt the irritation was kept 
dp by their presence, I shall not enter upon the treatment ofery- 
)ipelas at present, my opinions on that subject you have heard before. 
ft would seem, however, that no constitutional treatment will, in 
fome advanced stages of the disease, do away with the necessity of 
^ncturing or incising the inflamed part. If you neglect such a 
Proceeding, destruction of the soft part takes place, and the bones 
jbemselves frequently become involved in the mischief. Since I last 
^oke on the subject of erysipelas, we have succeeded in subduing 
^e action of the vascular system, without either the use of the lancet 
IT tartarized antimony, by giving small doses of the aconitum napellus, 
and afterwards of belladonna. Two cases in which this treatment 
bas been most successfully employed, have been accurately detailed 
in some late numbers of The Lancet. You have no doubt read 
them, as well as watched the cases themselves in the hospitaL The 
Brst case was that of a woman who the first time she was in the 
hospital was treated for erysipelas by antimony, punctures, and fomen- 
tations. It was some time before she recovered, and her convale- 
scence was exceedingly tedious. In the second attack, after sub- 
fluing the inflammatory fever in some measure by antimonials, we 
administered extract of belladonna in very minute doses, and in two 
or three days she was quite well. The second case was that of s 
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woman who had been much subject to the afTection, having hi 
successive attacks of it at intervals, seldom recovering from the 
under a fortnight Small doses of the aconite, followed by bell 
donna, were given her, and in the course of three days she also w 
convalescent. There has been another case lately here of a man w) 
had small ulcerations of the leg from the toes up to the knee, aggi 
vated by a scald, and who walked about until the leg became excee 
ingly swollen and red. He suffered besides considerably from fev( 
In this state he was admitted. We subdued the fever, and tht 
administered to him the extract of belladonna, and in twenty-foi 
hours the disease had quite disappeared. Of course we cann 
pretend to say positively in what way this effect is produced, but 
seems almost to act by magic ; however, so long as we benefit a 
patients by the treatment we pursue, we have no right to condei^ 
the principles upon which this treatment is recommended 
pursued. You know that this medicine is recommended by 
homceopathists In this affection, because it produces on the skii] 
fiery eruption, or efflorescence, accompanied by inflammatory fevi 
" Similia similibus curenter," say they. They give, in cases where 
good night's rest is required, those substances which generally 
healthy subjects produce great restlessness, instead of exhibiting, 
others do, those medicines termed sedatives. It is like driving o 
one devil, by sending in another, /believe in the homwopa/kie doctrit 
to certain extent, but I cannot as yet, from inexperience on the subji 
go the lengths its advocates would wish, in as far as regards the v 
minute doses of some of their medicines. The medicines in 
above cases were certainly given in much smaller doses than hai 
ever hitherto been prescribed. The beneficial effects, as you witnes 
ed, are unquestionable. I have, however, seen similar good effec 
of the belladonna, prepared according to the Homceopathic Phanri 
copoeia, in a case of very severe erysipelas of the head and face, undi 
the care of my friend Dr. QuiN. The inflammatory symptoms an 
local signs disappeared with very great rapidity. Without adoptii 
the theory of this medical sect, you ought not to reject its doctrin 
without due examination and inquiry. We shall continue the emplc 
ment of this plan of treatment in erysipelas, so long as we find it 
snccessful as it has been ; should it fail, on continued trial, of couti 
we shall resort to other means in its stead. At the same time th 
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I adopt this constitutional treatment, I should not think myseU 
justified at present in negtectmg auxiliary measures of a local kbd. 
(Ve must, in order to be successful, neglect nothing whidi is likely 
to be serviceable ; in feet, we must meet this and many oflier offeo- 
Sons, armed at all poirts.— 7»e Lanut, 1835-36. Vol. II., pp. 105-6. 

\ THE BENGAL BRANCH OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL 

, ASSOCIATION. 

I {HindoB PatTMt, Feb, 15, 1867^ 

' We publish in another column an authenticated report of the 
Itrange proceedings which occurred at the last annual meeting of the 
bengal Branch Medical Association, and a communicated article 
tbrnmenting on the same. The article is strongly weeded, and we 
lieed hardly observe that wc do not subscribe to it, but we admit It 
is an expression of the feeling which the outrageous conduct of some 
to" the speakers at the meeting has evoked In native society. We wiH 
tay our say in our next — Ed. 

f 

I The last annual meeting of the Bengal Branch of the Britisli 
Uedical Association was held in the evening of the i6th instant m 
Bie museum of the Calcutta Medical College when ]>. .Mahendra 
Lai Sircar read the address in medicine, and Babu Gopal Chundei 
Roy a paper on the status of the Sub Assistant Surgeon. The sub- 
ject of Dr. Sircar's address was the supposed uncertainty in Medical 
Science and tlie relationship between Diseases and their Remedial 
Kgents. In this address, Dr. Sircar maintained in opposition to the 
Hews of the greatest authorities in medicine both of ancient and 
modem times, tliat notwithstanding its imperfections there was as 
Uuch certainty in medical as in the other sciences not excepting even 
mathematics. He then went on to shew in what consisted the 
imperfections of Medicine. These were due partly to the professor^ 
Wid practitioners of orthodox medicine In their fancied superiority rf 
Iheir own system neglecting to profit by all the facts of medicine, — 
by the experience of those whom they call by all manner of reproach- 
ful names as charlatans, quacks and irregular practitioners, and chiefly 
tf not entirely to no fixed relationship having as yet been discovered 
Or rect^nized between diseases and their Remedial Agents. He thea 
pointed out contrary to the general opinion that vre have ho pure 
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Remedial Agents properly so called, that is, agents which have stricd 
a curative and never a perturbative influence upon the economy. Q 
the strength o( this fact he utged the necessity of discovering th 
actions of medicines when administered in a state of health, callei 
their physiological actions. He said Haller was the first who recog 
nized the importance of this subject, but he was not known to han 
acted upon it, which others after him have dene, we., Stoei^ (i 
Vienna, Dr. Joerg of Leipsic, and the Medical Section of the Scieotifil 
Congress held at Strasburg in 1841. Di. Sircar further shewed thj( 
British Physicians have begun to be sensible of its importanci 
Dr, Acland, for instance, addressing from the chair of the physiologic! 
subsection of the British Association for the Advancement of Sciene 
held in 1865 had urged very forcibly the absolute necesaty of dii 
covering the Physiological actions of medicines, before using them j 
therapeutic agents. Dr. Hughes Bennet in his address in medicir 
at the last annual meeting of the British Medical Association, dre 
attention to this all important subject Dr. Sircar went on to remai 
that while on this topic he could not help mentioning the name < 
Hahnemann, as one who has actually worked at this subject with 
zeal and energy unknown before and sinc^ and that thus has h 
succeeded in giving us the Physiological actions of a host of drug 
which, inspite of the rubbish with which the records are mixed u| 
will entitle him to the lasting gratitude of mankind. He said that fa 
could not understand the extreme attitude of hostility which tli 
profession has shewn towards him and his system. Dr. Sircar relate 
how, from having observed the rapidity and cmnpleteness of some < 
the cures effected by this system of medical treatment, he was inducq 
to watch cures under it, and when he was satisfied that the cures wei 
really effected by the drugs administered and not by the influence < 
the immagination or a resricted diet or by the natural courses of th 
diseases themselves, as he used to imagine before — he tried some < 
these remedies according to their indications — as he could glean froi 
their pathogenesis, and to his utter but agreeable astonishment, foun 
that they were actually efficacious. Thus encouraged, he tried som 
more drugs and in one disease Cholera he found them remarkab! 
successful, in which he had used Arsenic and Veratrum ; for the on 
be it remembered he said, he had the authority of a legitimate memb( 
of the regular profession Dr. Black, and for the other the authorii 
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the father of medicine. He therefore felt ft his duty most humbfjr' 
urge upon the profession the necessity of recognising the systent' 
idministemig drugs on the principle of sitnih^itj of symptoms, as 

of the systems of therapeutics. 
Uler the reading of botii the papers the m«si(fent invited discus- 
n fint on the subject of Dr. Sircar's pq>er, when Dr. Robson.' stood 
and said that Dr. Sircar has given them that evening a few nutv 
lack and very hard they seemed to be. He had however only to 
and them of the wonderful powers of nature to cure diseases, of 
tva meiHcatrix natura, and tiiey would at once understand, what 
B it that effected cures under Homoeopathic treatment, which in his 
inion was no treatment at all. He agreed with Dr. Sircar as to the 
portance of knowing the physiidt^ical actions of medicines, but he 
lid not understand what bearing that had on Homoeopathy. There 
; besides, the stamp of absurdity on the very face of the system. 
Fbat could be more absurd for instance than that division increases 
met, that a millonth, a billionth, nay even a decilliontb part of a 
tain of an inert substance like charcoal, effects wonderful cures. 
k said what the hkeness was Dr. Sircar has not told them. Hahne- 
mann has said that Belladonna was a prophylactic in Scarlet fever but 
ttiere was the like in this disease with the drug- action^ He had seen 
^lal instances of utter failure of the prophylaxis of Bdladonna itk 
Us disease, and he further said that while in Edinbiugh he had 
tnown instances of children swallowing wbote bones, of globules 
(tdiout inconvenience. He gave another reason why he regarded 
homoeopathy as quackery and that was the spirit of proselytism 
ffaich those manifested who had deceived themselves into the belief 
Sat they had been benefited' by Homoeopathy. He knew an old 
•Oman who was a great preacher of tbra doctrine and used to con- 
ert her nei^bours with her box of globules. In this strain he went 
dating many an anecdote of a similax nature to prove the absurdity; 
f Homixopathy. 

Dr. J B said he had no experience of Homceopathy 

tid therefore he could pass no opinion upon it. He could however 
;te instances ur which patients have actually been duped by their 
[omceopathic attendants. 
Dr. Ewart thought that Dr. Robson has said every thing that 
Mild be said against Di. Sircar's paper. He would only remark. 
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that wfaile Dr. Sircar has dwelt so mudi upon the uncertafnty a 
medicine, he has made no maition of the uses of Quinine in into 
mittent fever and of the wonderful effects of opium in producing sicef 

Dr. Sircaf in reply said that he would first of all say a word or tH( 

in justification of himself with reference to Dr. J 's remarh 

He w^ going on relating the details of the case adverted to by Dr. ] 
when Dr. Chuckerbutty requested him to drop (he matter as it louche 
«pon personalities. 

Dr. Waller said that he would stop Dr. Sircai (m other ground! 
In fact he would not allow him to speak a word more at the meetii^ 
It was evident that Sircar was a Homosopath. Here Dr. Sircar ii 
temipting said he was nof a Homceopath. Dr. Waller — " If yci 
speak a word more, Th. Sircar, we will turn you out of the room." I 
Dr. Sircar was not, continued Dr. Waller, he would go out of it. H 
Dr. Sircar ought to be expelled from the Association, if he was ng 
he could not remain a member; he would never have- come | 
the meeting that night if he had known that sudi a paper was | 
be read. 

Dr. Ewart said he was of the same opinion too. Dr. Chuckerbut 
said that was his impressiwi also. He said that the paper 
by Dr. Siicar was full of inconsistencies and contradictions. 
Sircar began by saying that there vm great uncertainty in, medicii 
and at the end of his paper he maintained there was certainty i 
after he had used Arsenic and Veratrum in cholera. In his 
Chuckerbutt/s opinion Dr. Sircar has brought the legitimate ^ofeq 
ion into disrepute. He was therefore of Dr. Waller's opinion 
Would not allow Dr. Sircar to speak again at the meeting. 

Dr. Sircar was quite astonished to see that they could thus suq 
marily deal with one who was not merely a member but one of tht 
Vice-Presidents too. It was most unjust and unfair to him to rail 
objections against his paper and not to allow him the opportunii 
of replying to them. 

Dr. Colles indignantly said that they could not expel Dr. Sire 
at that Meeting, the question of expulsion would be one for a futu 
meeting to decide. They had allowed him to read the paper throug 
they were discussing on its merits, and it was irregular that th 
should all of a sudden turn him out of the room and even expel hi 
from the Association. Dr. Sircar ntaintains that he has been misv 
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kferslood, and certainly when members are pleased to r»se objections 
li^iainst his paper it was but bare justice that they should -heu bim 
iin reply 

I Baboo Shama Churn Mookeijea, M. B., said in support of Dr. 
f£iicai that he has been really misunderstood and that he Baboo 
fShama Chum himself had observed the efficacy of some of the 
Blomceopathic remedies. He was going on with other remarks but 
!te was here at once stopped hy the Meeting on account of the allusion 
9ie had made to the action of Homceopathic Medicines. 
I- The Secretary Baboo Dwarka Nath Mookerjea said that from the 
ipaper which Dr. Sircar had read, it did not appear to him that he* 
|Dr. Sircai, was a Homceopath, that he was altogether misunderstood, 
luid therefore he should be allowed to speak in reply. j 

f The President Dr. Chuckerbutty said that he could not pjermit 
|Dr. Sircar to reply without taking the sense of the meeting, when all 
bxcept Dr. Waller and Baboo Koylash Chunder Bose, voted for 
listening to the reply. 

i Dr. Sircar said his misfortune was that he has been grievously 
piisunderstood ; he was not a Homoeopath. He has in fact pouited 
jout some of the grave mistakes of the founder of Homoeopathy and 
Hoes not consider the law of Similia Similibus Curantur as the only law 
|of cure. Nor could be allow himself to be called an Allopath. He 
Icould only reply to the criticism to which he has been subjected by 
re-reading the paper which he could not do considering the hour to 
irhich the night had advanced (it being near midnight) But more, 
his feelings were not in proper order to enable hrni to do so, they 
had been so violently lacerated by the disgraceful conduct they had 
Bhewn towards him that night. 

■ After this an attempt was made to take away the paper from Dr. 
Sircar when he remonstrated, contending that there was no rule of the 
Association to that effect 

Dr. Ewait — "can't you give it to me." Dr. Sircar hesitated. Dr. 
Ewart asked Dr. Sircar if he did not "trust his integrity." 
' Dr. Sircar replied that he had up to that moment of his life never 
questioned the integrity of any gentleman, but when his own integrity 
and sincerity have been questioned by the Association he had cer- 
tainly every right to hesitate parting with his paper. He was how- 
ever very glad to hand it over to Dr. Ewart but not to the Aisocialipn. 
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Dr. Ewart asked Dr. Sircar to give him in writing his (Dr. Siicart) 
view with respect to legitimate medicine. 

Dr. Sircar had no objection to do so, but before he did so, he wouM 
&i turn ask Dr. Ewait to give in writing what he considered the fixedj 
standard of l^dmate medicine ; whether, for instance, in a case ol 
Pneumonia he would advise bleeding, leeching, blistering cupi ' 
and the exhibition of the whole host of antiphlogistic annameni 
or whether he would advise the exhibition of stimulants, or whethi 
he would leave the case entirely to nature, as he has expressed his^j 
faith that evening in the vu medieatrix natwa. Dr. Ewart made 
reply. 

Here a brief discussion ensued on the subject of Baboo Goj 
Chunder Roy's Interesting paper, in which Dr. Joggc^undhoo B< 
and others took part 

Dr. Chuckerbutty in conclusion thanked the authon of both tl 
papers, Dr. Sircar not for the opinions he has therein advanced, bul 
for the trouble he has taken in writing and reading it He hoped 
Dr. Sircar would reflect seriously on what he has hastily read tha 
evening, as on the decision be finally comes to, will depend a numbei 
of interests, for instance, his position as a member of the Association 
and of the profession. He was aftaid if he Dr. Sircar adheres to hi; 
opinion his bread even might be affected. He would therefore as ! 
friend and former tutor exhort him (Dr. Sircar) to reconsider thi 
matter more soberly. 

We have omitted mentioning that after Dr. Ewart's remarks oi 
Dr. Sircar's paper. Baboo Koylash Chunder BoSe (the Secretary a 
the Bethune Society and as every body knows no medical mai 
himself) rose up and said that so long as he was hearing Dr. Sircari 
he was under the impression that English Medical Science was in ib 
infancy, and that English Medical men were but children gatheiinj 
pebbles by the shore of the great ocean of knowledge. He was L 
fact afraid that his slumbers would be disturbed that night and ths 
be had a very sad intell^ence to convey to his wife, that when thei 
dear ones were affected with disease they could not put their tnu 
upon any allopathic Physician in Calcutta. He was glad howevt 
that Dr. Robson had come to his rescue and assured him that thet 
was certainty in medicine and there were men whom he could trui 
in sickness. He then related the case of his own child, who he sai' 
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Ku pronounced passed all hopes after treatment by the best anopatbic 
fcoctors of Calcutta, when he sent for a Homoeopathic doctor wh<^ 
it affirmed, plunged the child into boiling water and would they 
klieve him, the child was scalded to death and breathed his last in 
Hk doctor's hands. He therefore felt it his duty, to warn every one 
^st the dangers of Homceopathy, and the Baboo sat down amidst 
foud cheers. 



COMMUNICATED. 
I The Farce at the Bengal Branch Medical Association.— 
fWere it not cruel under the circumstances to laugh, the proceedings 
of Ae last annual meeting of the Bengal Branch of the British Medical 
lAssociation reported in another column are such as would overcome 
the sublimest gravity. Did not the moral crime and the intellectual 
dereliction involved call for the severest condemnation, the farce 
^rould be extremely crediuble. We b^ to apologise to the members 
lofthe august Branch for a secret injustice we had done them. We 
^lever thought so highly of their powers to amuse. But though others 
|did not yet discover their comic genius, it seems tieji were not home 
Idown by any weak modesty, aud it is matter for congratulation that 
|b their case there was none of the usual self-unconsciousness of 
geniuses. Perfectly confident of their capacity for Harlquinade and 
rejoicing in the strength of their programme, they dispensed with the 
■tiictly private nature of their theatre, and distributed a number of 
tickets of admission to all whom they credited with an eye for the 
hdicrous. In behalf of all our brethren, we are truly grateful they 
did not foi^t the members of the fourth estate as the great apprecia- 
tors of humour of all species, whether clerical, legal or medical We 
only blame ourselves for losing a rare treat Others however knew 
better, and there can be no more convincing proof of the irresistible 
humour of the performance than that one native gentleman who went 
BE one of the audience speedily improvised himself into an actor. 
We are not disposed however to accord Baboo Koylas Chunder Bose 
all the credit of the fun which he contributed to the piece. The 
acting of the characters in the programme was such as to inspirs with 
humour even Sydney Smith's Scotchman, who could not understand 
a joke before his head was operated upon with carpenter's tools. 
We can hardly overestimate the importance of such an institution 
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as the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association promises U 
become in so usually dull a city as Calcutta. We think it a pity oa 
medicos had been permitted so long to have their performances wit 
closed doors. Or were they rehearsing so long in order to fit them 
selves for public exhibition ? However tedious their preparation, the 
have taken the public quite by storm. Our hint may be taken ac 
vantage of to utilise their powers for the benefit of the starvini 
Ooriahs. The law of compensation is a most merciful provision 
Providence. Where there is no separate ja-ofession for catering t 
the amusement of the general public, some one or other of the pro 
fessioos takes upon itself to supply amateur caterers. In some citie 
the lawyers, in others the legislators, compensate for the want of th 
opera and the pantomime. In Calcutta since 1856, the Photographi 
Majority did this duty to perfection- Their place has been taken ti 
the Justices, and the Bengal Branch offers a most acceptable variel 
in the same line. The humour of scavengering is nothing to tli 
classic wit of stimulants and ebrietes. 

Where all acquitted themselves so creditably, it would perhaps 1 
invidious to make comparisons. Personality is always pleasing, an 

Dr. J B certainly excelled in it, but he also showe 

traces of a character from which his neighbours should take waminj 
He brought to the dehcious task of extinguishing the competition 
301 able fellow-professional under other resources than those only 
Argument He was right. If his scientific reasoning was worth nothin] 
his facts drawn from the espionage might be irresistible. Dr. Walll 
acted as if be was a born tragic actor, who suddenly found himse 
on the comic stage, and he did his best to give the performance 
horrible conclusion by bringing about the unexpected extinction of 
promising professional life. Although it is not impossible he 
succeed another night, on the last he only managed to mangle tl 
victim. Dr. Sooijee Coomar Goodeve Chuckerbutty may be acce 
ted as ^n authority on Homceopathy, as he must be making extensl 
iresearches into the physiological action of drugs. At least he repr 
sented to perfection that form of humour which results from the acti( 
of that species of ranunculus which grows in certain parts of Ital 
The unctuous horror he showed of personality when Dr. Sircar 
going to vindicate himseU from the personal attack which was alio 
ed tobe made upon him by Dr. J B , the avidity 
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Hiich he put himself under Dr. Waller's leadership to do an act wiick 
.would have been an outrage on the rules of the Association, his 
jireguki refusal to allow Dr. Sircax tq speak in explanatiCHi unless 
; he had taken the votes of the members for such permission, although 
the doctor was and still is a member, his looking-on when an attempt 
was made to wrest Dt. Sircar's paper from him by force, although 
:there was no rule of the Association compelling any paper read before 
at to be made over to it, and the unworthy suggestion he made in 
nhe hint with which he rounded off his concluding address that Dr. 
Sircar's bread depended upon his views, were all masterpieces of 
ifresidential acting. So completely did Dr. Soorjee Coomar keep his 
character of chairman in abeyance that Dr. CoUes narrowly saved the 
meeting from committing the fatal blunder of summarily eRpelling a 
Vice-President of the Association. The palm of versatility is certainly 
due to Dr. Robson and the lay who went to observe and succeeded 
Jb making himself the observed of all observers. The former eom- 
[bines the characters of missionary and medical man ; he was also 
Known to do the hospitable to Brahmica ladies, but it was not known 
me was such a capital hand at bulls. Is he an Irishman ? At least 
■is demonstration of the identity of composition of his head with the 
fiead of the Scotchman referred to above was perfect He could not 
topreciate force except it be force in large masses of matter, but a 
materialistic missionary is a rich curiosity. With characteristic un- 
ronsciousnesB, he supplied the most crushing argument against mis- 
lionarylsm and his own religion, when he thought he established the 
ibsurdity of homceopathy by piointing out the spirit of proselytlsm 
Rthich seizes on its believers. The Baboo in question is known to 
bnequivocal fame a? the Secretary to a literary Society from a time 
mhtn that society was the refuge of '^plucked" school-boys and politi- 
cal native padres thirsting for notoriety. As a humourist he had 
listinguished himself only in after-dinner Shakespearian readings in 
luburban villas, and his appearance and success must have taken all 
>iis friends quite by surprise. He threw out in the face of his audi- 
ince all the contents of his common-place book, including that emt- 
lently fiesh fancy of people (one Isaac Newton with unhappy taste 
lad said children) gathering pebbles on the shore of the Ocean of 
knowledge, — magnificent I — and concluded with drawing a most 
sdifying and crushingly humourous picture of bow soaie witches 

H 
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■whom he probably at the su^estion of the mother called in to sef 
his child pronounced hopeless by the doctors actually made soup d 
the poor thing. The Babu omitted to tell his hearers that nc 
since Datakama showed equal philosophical complacency ! 



MEDICAL FANATICISM. 
(Hindoo Patrioi, March 4, 1867J 
The proceedings of the Bengal Branch of the British Medici 
Association published in our last give the reader a sense of beinj 
present at an " animated " debate in the legislative chamber of Soutl 
Carolina, a senator of which once made a disgraceful attack on hi 
fellow-senator Mr. Sumner and vias/efeJ for it by his brother Carols 
-nians. The inttderance evoked on the occasion has certainly i 
religious character — the violence shown seems quite political. Neva 
since DuChallu was spat upon in the Royal Geographical Society fa 
making a geographical discovery has a company of men who allegt 
themselves to be votaries of science so misbehaved themselves 
Geography is hardly yet a science — it is certainly not a science ■ 
England ; — and the Bengal Branch have done much to give the ini 
pression that medicine is a mockery— at least in India. There is roon 
yet for hope. All medical men of reputation for science as remarkei 
by a contemporary, with one exception, were either absent or silen 
on the occasion. The exception is Dr. Colles, and if his voice wa 
not heard in favor of scientific freedom of enquiry, he at least depre 
■cated unscientific violence ; and we sincerely trust other medical ma 
of professional standing will come forward and repudiate the conduc 
of the smaller and notoriety-seeking medical fry. The most note 
worthy feature of the proceedings under comment is that there wa 
no sign of intolerance manifested when Dr. Sircar read the addrcs 
on Medicine in which he expounded his view of the errors and th 
services of Hahnemann. So little provocative the address had bee: 
that even when Dr. Sircar had sat down there was no hostile man 
testation shown to discuss his view. The reason is that the addrei 
was nothing unexpected. Dr. Sircar, although he described himse 
negatively at the meeting as neither a Homceopath nor an Allopati 
was well-known for a long time both to the profession and the lail 
for a medical independence, which the medical worshippers of tl 
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"wisdom of our ancestors " denounced as a Homteopathic proclivity^ 
Dr, Robson we heat said at the meeting that Dr. Sircar, although ■ not 
a Tull-blown Homceopath, was on the way to it The way must be 
remarkably tedious, when as we leam Dr, Sircar intended to read a 
similar paper a year ago. His known views did not prevent his elec- 
tion as one of the Vice-Presidents, He was supposed to be so 
extreme a Homoeopath that the moderation of his sentiments took the 
I meeting by surprise. Hence we infer his mfidical brethren did not 
I caich instantaneous fire. So Babu Gopaul Chunder Roy read another 
paper on the status of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The Chairman 
Dr. Chuckerbutty then as usual invited discussion on Dr. Sircar's 
address, and though the discussion as begun by Dr. Robson tacked 
scientific seriousness and fullness, there was litde else in it to find 
! bult with it, and if it had ended simply as it had begun, there would 
: have been no necessity for lay interference. Not before Dr. Wallet 
jrose was there the most distant idea of expelling Dr. Sircar from the 
, room or the Association ; and though the contagion of Dr. Waller's 
jodium medicorum spread through the meeting like wild-fire, there is 
I we believe room for the honester portion of the medical men of 
IBengal, by a timely repudiation of the conduct of the bigots, to 
Ktrieve the character of the entire body. 

I To us laymen it seems almost incomprehensible that a profession 
iwhich pretends to science should be so impatient of free enquiry as 
the Bengal Medical Association. Scientific men generally are not 
the innocent doves they mi^t suppose themselves to be — and the 
professors of other sciences and arts know how to hate each other — 
(till true Turkish hatred as a rule is confined to politics and religion. 
Medicine in this alone forms an exception to the other sciences and 
irts. The hatred of Bright or Junius, of Dr. Pusy or the Record — 
lie hatred even of Mt. Ruskin towards the anti-Ruskinites of art is 
lot half so intense as medical animus. It evet bursts out in all manner 
if names of its victims — it always deals in unmeasured denunciations 
»f "quackery," "empiricism" " charlatancy," "folly," "madness," 
tosanity," all these nouns emphasised by suitable adjectives. When 
Iter a life-long study one of the greatest authorities in the profession 
hinks fit to leave one sect of medicme for another he only exhibits 
senile imbecility fot which no puni^ment is too severe. There is 
ever among medical men that compassion for the errors of a falleit 
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brother, which among religk>us bigots so often and so agreeably re- 
lieves the odium theologicum. 

This is as it should tiot be. We must have toleration in medicine 
as in other thin^ and allow the ttuth unhamp^^d by pains and 
penalties to assert itself. We have outgrown the days of the Inquisi- 
tion, and he who by his conduct declines to accept the charge is a 
disgrace to onr g^ieial enli^tenment. We have ceased to be bigots 
even in religion and poUtics, two subjects lo whfch, if to any, bigotij 
seems legitimate. It is high time we should give up bigotry in 
everything besides. We no longCT pillory for denying Transub- 
■tantiation oi asserting the sovereignty of the peo^de Why should 
we Apply the tack for believing in Professor HoUoway ? 

The proceedings of the Bei^al Medical Aaeociati^Hi where the; 
were not due to inferior motives indicates a most lamentable illibera- 
lity. The Association d»M>unce enquiry. It is not dtscassicHi, evoi 
bitter discassion of Dr. Skoal's paper that we bkune, but the attemgri 
to make rmmbeis and brute force do duty for reasonii^ and facts. 
Want of temper ia disputadoxi, however unbecoming in grave men 
of science, may be excused. But Bet^alis as we ate we have a perfed 
horror of the logic erf Uows, and it was a near kinsman at this logic 
that was applied to Dr. Sircar. The Association acted as if the] 
thought that their profession was tfireatcned and the enemy deserve( 
no quarter. But that is not their proper attitude. They shoulf 
remember that they not only belong to a profession but that thej 
teach a science. If they have any regard for their latter function 
they should consider that nothing degrades a science nothing taka 
away from it its scientific character, as hostility to enquity. If then 
be any science more than another to which freedom of enquiry i 
essential and in which it should be jealously preserved, it is medicine 
No other science touches us more closely. The diff^ence betweei 
our regard for our life and our solicitude for our piapettjt oramusa 
ment or intellectual glorification, is the measure of the diflereno 
between our interest in the progress ci medicine and our interest i 
Uie progress of olhM- sciences. Man does live by bread alone, bn 
living without life is an absurdity wiucb can deceive only a versatl 
intellect like Dr. Robson's. A discovery in steam may enable us ( 
economise our coal or at best afibrd us the satisfaction of arriving i 
a physical law, but the discovery of a drug may prolong life. We i 
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not now penait obscurantism in heraldry. Shall we allow it in medi- 
cine ? If the medicine-men would willingly give up their scientific 
character to retain the lucre their professioiial character gives them, 
we too should know how to estimate them, A doctor of medicine 
will be held in little more respect than an adept in hair dressing. 

It may be urged that the bigotry of our medical men is no more 
than the bigotry of their brethren in England. As Hacaulay remarked 
of Sir John Malcolm's views on Clive's fraud on Omichund, such a 
defence was necessary to make the ordinal infamy complete. Prece- 
dents of folly are of no authority, and it would the more redound to 
the credit of our medical men, if they show themselves above the 
intolerance of English medical men than if they stooped to follow it. 



(Englishman, March 4, 1867.^ 
The Bengal Branch Medical Associatiok appears to have exhibit- 
' ed itself in rather a curious way at its last annual meeting if the report 
I pven by a Native contemporary be correct. It seems that a Dr. 
; Mohendro Lall Sircar read a paper at the meeting, in which he gave 
expression to an opinion that there might be some good in Homceo- 
i pathy, whereupon it is reported that : — 

I "Dr. Waller said that he would stop Dr. Sircar. In (act, he would not 
, allow him to speak a word more at the meeting. It was evident that 
Sircar was a Homceopath. Here Dr. Sircar, interrupting, said he was not 
a Homosopath. Dr. Wallei^-'If you speak a word more, Dr. Sircar, we 
will turn you out of the roran.' If Dr. Sircar was not (turned out), conti" 
nned Dr. Waller, he would go out of it He, Dr. Sircar, ought to be 
expelled fr«n the Assodation ; if he was not, he (Dr. Waller) could BOt 
remain a member ; he would never have come to the meeting that night 
if he had known that such a paper was to be read. 

" Dr. Ewait said he was of the same opinion tooi Dr. Chuckerbutty 
said that was his impression also. In his, Dr. Chuckerbutty's, opinion. 
Dr. Sircar had brought the legitimate profession into disrepute. He was 
therefore, of Dr. Waller's opinion, and would not allow Dr. Sircar to speak 
again at the meeting. 

" Dr. Sircar was quite astonished to see that they could thus summarily 
deal with one who was not merely a member, but one of their Vice-Presi- 
dents too. It was most unjust and unfair to him to raise objections 
against hb paper, and not to ^ow him the opportunity of relying to 
them." 
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After considerable speechifying, in condemnation of Dr. Sircar's 
medical heterodoxy, the report states : — 

" After this an attempt was made to take away the paper from Dr. 
Sircar, when he remonstrated, contending that there was no rule of the 
Association to that elTect" 

It is to be hoped, for the credit of the Medical Profession in 
Calcutta, that the above Report is a hoax. It has, however, been 
accepted as correct, and, of course, given rise to some comment. 
What chance would Dr. Jenner have had at such a meeting ? 

A REVIEW OF THE PAMPHLET 

On the Supposed Uncertainty in Medical Science, and on the Relation 
between Diseases and their Remedial Agents ; being the Address in 
Medicine, read at the F(ntrtk Annual Meeting of the Bengal Branch 
of the British Medical Association, held on the i6tA February, r867. 
By Mohendro Loll Sircar, M. D., one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Association ; and Life Member of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Calcutta ; Printed by P. S. jyPozario &• 
Co. , 8, Dalhousie Square. 

( Indian Daily NetDs, April 1%, 1867^ 
One of the most remarkable features of the age in which we live 
is a cry for progress and reform, and one of the worst obstacles it 
has to contend with is the opposition mankind oiFers, when any 
bold enough and honest enough to express opinions at variance with 
commonly received theories attempts to initiates new mode of action 
or a new school of thoi^ht. Men in liberal profession with the 
advantage of matured experience, and an honest desire to mitigate 
the evils to which human nature is heir, will frequently after a little 
time exhibit as much impatience and waywardness in combating a 
new idea, as a child whose doll has ceased to please it ; the latter 
will pull the unoffending toy to pieces, rave, and stamp and cry and 
manifest a liking for the first attractive toy which strikes the sight, 
and in turn destroy the promoted favourite with as much unctii 
as it did the deposed one. The philosophic student will regard this 
capricious temper only as the dawn of those vacillating infirmities ol 
niatured years which men are apt to exhibit when any novelty attracts 
their attention, and proves after a time, stale flat and uninteresting. 
They are as ready to condemn as they were before to praise, and th( 
condemnation is not less bitter than the praise was fulsome anc 
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inSated. There are some men again so nervously constituted, so 
timid by nature, as to be scarcely equal to giving ejcpression to any 
particular views or theories unless backed by the support of.public 
opinion ; these are the autoniata of social life who seem to be conti- 
nually offering apologies to society for presuming to have an indivi- 
dual existence ; they glide through life, nobody cares how ; nobody 
knows where ; and turn up at the most unhappy seasons to display 
their imbecility^when they are least wanted. To such men an inven- 
tion is only an engine of destruction, a means whereby mankind 
cannot help coming to 'grief, — a thing to be reduced to the analysis 
prescribed by their own fears, and therefrom extracted pregnant with 
the elements of ruin' There is no escaping them. Such men live 
in our midst, and clamour in crowds for reform and for progress by 
turns, talk loudly in dull platitudes of the advancement of science 
and the near advent of universal regeneration, and if enemies to none 
they are friends with but few. They are the tirst to take the alarm 
vhen any scheme is propounded that is an innovation on the conser- 
ivatism of established custom, and are nowhere more commonly met 
ithan in one of the learned professions. As an illustration, we mi^t 
Udduce the case of Dr. Sircar as strongly suggestive of the picture 
jof the hare and the hounds. A native medical gentleman of charac- 
ter, irreproachable in his domestic life, blameless in his social obliga- 
tions, and professionally allowed to be painstaking and intelligent, 
feeling certain doubts of the stability of an institution of which he had 
been educated to become a zealous supporter, frankly confessed his 
misgivings, and at a meeting of the Bengal Branch of the British 
Medical Association read a paper on the supposed uncertainty in 
medical science, and on the relation between diseases and their reme- 
dial agents. Dr. Sircar's paper fell upon all present like a thunder- 
Iwlt, no abuse was too coarse, no invective too bitter, no vulgarity 
hx) scurrilous for his auditors. 

All pounced upon the unfortunate man, and each one tried by how 
touch more virulence than his neighbour he could extinguish the 
iffender. One gentlemen carried away by a too hasty zeal for the 

terests of his profession, even went the length of attempting per- 

nal violence. The scene was one to inspire a stranger with anything 
respect for the decorous bearing of men who, by courtesy, if not 

r position, are supposed to be gentlemen and to conduct themselves 
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as such. The most ludicrous part of it is, that the victim to all tha 
abuse and uncharitable misconstruction was simply following ou^ 
and acting upon, a principle advocated and defended by the mca 
. eminent physicians of both ancient and mod^n times. He did na 
profess to strike out any new path in science, and insist that hii 
hearers should follow it ; he enunciated no new doctrine, no iheoij 
to antagonise with received ideas. Having found his system to coo. 
tain many recommendations, and having deemed it worthy of a trial 
he saya — "I feel it therefore my duty most humbly to ui^ upon thi 
profession the necessity of recognising it as one of our therapeuti* 
systems." Nothing in this strilces us as very outre in a medical maq 
nothii^ very extravagant, nothing very senseless or out of place in i 
professional man be^ng that a system, his personal experience haj 
proved to him was beneficial and likely to lead to valuable result^ 
should be recognised as a medical system : but men, bent on hii 
utter annihilation, were deaf to reason and he was condemned nem. 
con. ! Since the address was given, we have received it in a pamphlet 
form, and can really find nothing in its contents to quarrel with. 
The author's modesty is conspicuous in every page, he urges nothinj 
in support of his own views without quoting an authority whicl 
should at least be received with deference ; he introduces the opinj 
ons of men allowed to stand in the very first ranks of the profession 
and all he asks is, that free enquiry be allowed amongst the memben 
of a profession proverbially wedded to certain theories and opinion 
from which deviation would be regarded as heresy. Like St Paul 
who, by the way was more liberal, they have been brought up to bt^ 
and they are after the strictest order of their sect pharisees, they thin! 
in a circle and move in a groove, and follow the feminine persistenq 
of belief founded upon the rather equivocal testimony of " I knoi 
I am right because I know myself to be right," The conduct i) 
Dr. Sircar's antagonists contrasts, we are bound to acknowledgf 
unfavourably with his own. Far from being as presumptuous or sel 
willed as his opponents, he candidly ovms in denying the infallibilil 
gf his system. " Indeed, I must freely admit that I have failed i 
numbers of cases, where I was obliged to have recourse to the ordi 
nary treatment, whereby I effected the final cure." Surely nothiq 
can be more candid, or disingenuous than this confession, made to 
at a time the author was anxious that his system should be favourabl 
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feceived by his brother practitioners. He admits frankly that all 

^tems are more or less defective, and that his own is no better than 
^eis, all he contends for is that it is entitled to consideration, and 
despite this acknowledgment, is subjected to treatment which we 
fclush to avow emanated from our countrymen, and which we hope 
Biey feel ashamed of having practised towards one whose only siri 
teems to consist in differing professionally with them on certain points 
Bpon which very many amongst themselves are divided In opinion. 
fo prove the want of unanimity amongst medical or other professional 
lien, we have only to appeal to the common sense of mankind and 
JBur own experience of every day occurrences and we shall find con- 
badictory notions prevalent amongst members of the same professions 
Qpon the same subjects. We think Dr. Sircar deserving of some 
praise for endeavouring to introduce to the notice of his professional 
Eirethren the advantages likely to accrue to science, and the benefits 
p be secured to mankind, by the exposition of a system he has found 
to be reliable in many cases, The pamphlet he has written quotes 
larious reliable authorities, it seems to contain nothing but a few 
honest convictions temperately expressed, and is altogether such a 
publication as one might expect to issue from the pen of a man deeply 
interested in his profession, and anxious to promote and extend the 
(phere of its usefulness by any worthy means in his power, and we 
think the treatment he has met has not only been undeserved, but 
sabecoming in a body of men concerned for the honor of the medical 
profession. 

We do not propose to deal with the technicalities of science, or 
to enter into a minute criticism of Dr. Sircar's work, but it seems to 
Is to be a sensible, and as far as we can judge, reasonable, allusion 
lo a theory in which the author has faith. It is certainly couched in 
be most temperate language, and deals in nothing that is not clear 

the comprehension of the most superficial. Violation of the 
mmutable laws of health may spring from three general sources — 
ignorance, quackery and prejudice ; and firora each of these wells forth 

1 torrent of insidious poisons which undermines health and by bririg- 
ng to bear influences sure though unseen, curtails the span of human 
adstence. It is or should be the object of every medical man to 
»unteract these influences, and by his energy, ability, and influence 
K> to antagonize empiricism as to render it innocuous as an agent for 
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CTiL The members of the Bei^l Branch of the British Medical 
Association have not done this ; in their violent hostility to Dr. Sircari 
they have rather encouraged a sympathy he could never havd 
obtained, if his system be wrong, as they declare it is, had they no^ 
by an ill-timed repudiation of his theory, bestowed upon it an ecta^ 
it could sot otherwise upon their own showing have acquired, 
ate not bomceopathists, but we trust we are liberal enough to allo< 
every matt a firee exposition of his idea, and on the same principl 
claim to express oui own. We are of opinion that in the pamphl 
before us, the tenets of homoeopathy are dealt vrith in a : 
fiee from technicalities, and as consonant with the practice of ratit 
al utvestigation, as the genius of the subject merits. While we 
not £%ree in its principles, we think it only due to the author to 
ihat he has avoided the extremes of doctrine, as well as of preji 
and has so prudently steered clear of blind adherence to set theoi 
as cannot but obbun for him the ^probation of all unpiejudicati 
persons ; and last, though not least, he has taught his c^poneni 
that declamatkMi and invective are oat argument and though 
«auld force him into the attitude of an involuntary Isbmaelite, 
hand is against no man's, albeit the hands of his professional brethi 
in general are raised against himu Altogether we fear that a bittt 
but unnecessary war is waged against a deserving man anxious 
pnunote the cause of medical science and as such entitled to 
respect and con^deration of bis fellows, no matter how erroneous 
may be in theory. It is well known that progress and improvemi 
in medical science have been remarkably slow since the days of Hij 
pociabes, and we are of opinion that the ventilation of medical theorii 
in the spirit Dr. Sircar has adopted, cannot but be productive « 
eventual good, no matter if it meet the opposition of orthodoxy, 
have to wade through the mazes of empiricism to the desiderated end 



ANOTHER REVIEW OF THE SAME PAMPHLET. 
(Hindoo Patriot, April 29, i867.> 
The last annual meeting of the Bengal Branch <A the Britisli 
Medical Association, held in February last, will remain memorabli 
io the medical annab of India. At that meeting medkal routine 
disturbed in its dream of peace by the rude hand of innovation ; 
a stout resistance ensued. It is flattering to oui patriotism that the 
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Ichampion of medical progress is a Hindu Doctor who has graduated 
iin European science. So little honored the new prophet -was «Bong 
iliis own brethren that he very narrowly escaped being taired and 
ieathered. He was denounced as a Hontcnopath ; the grosaest per- 
gonal attack was allowed to be made on him, and when he proceeded 
^ reply to the personalities in the only way they can ever be met^ 
gthat is, by a personal explanation, he was stopped on the virtuous ■ 

ethat tbe Association would not permit personalities ; an attempt 
even made, in which the chairman joined, to prevent his making 
it general defence ; but for the good sense of one member he ha^ 
Jxen diere and then expelled the Association, diough himself one of 
jits Vice-Presidents, and even turned out of the room ; an attempt 
^ made to wrest from him the address he had read befc»e the meet- 
jag and which was the cause of all this ill usage j and — " the unlcindest 
Bcut of all " — he was formally adjured by the chairman to recant hie 
pew heresy on pain of losing his bread. History only repeated itsetf 
inben, under a provocation which was enough to ruffie any temper is 
Kbe world, the herald of progress preserved his own, though be con- 
Kssed how much " his feelings were lacerated t^ the conduct of the 
meetii^." We really congratnlate ourselves that though the man 
pas victimised and may be made to suffer still, his truth got a clianc« 
b the world from his self^ommand on that memor^le evening of 
the 1 6th February last Humiliating as are the incidents of that 
pteeting to the guardians of medical science in India, we dwell upon 
B^m with pleasure, without ill-will to any man living, from the »me 
fceling with which, comparing things of smaller degree, though of the 
nme kind, with those of greater, we recur ^ain and again to the 
^CTsecution of Galileo and others. The martyrdom of its votaries is 
jllie triumph of truth ; individuals may lose, but the cause gains. It 
may for instance be very bard for Dr. Sircar to suffer for no fault of 
his own, but our sympathy for his undeserved wrongs is more tha? 
balanced by the aid these lend to medical truflL We ean (rffer him 
diis not trifling consolation that, on the principle that tbe force (tf 
kction is the measure of that of reaction, the conduct of bis medical 
brrtiiren towards him is the greatest comphment they could pay hijn ; 
their violence is indisputable proof of the tremendous character of Hi* 
bk)w he has struck at orthodox medicine. 
Dr. Sircar has now pubhshed his address as a pamphlet. In this 
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he has not onljr gratified the intense curiosity of the public about A 
paper which raised such a storm against its author and stirred grave 
Professors out of their equanimity, but also partly disarmed the malice 
of his enemies. At the meeting in question, Dr. Sircar would not 
submit to the demand of the Association to have his paper, but al 
Principal Ewart's earnest personal appeal and on his strong assever* 
tion of honor it was given to him for inspection, and confinedly to 
him. Nevertheless, Dr. Ewart did not scruple to circulate the papa 
among the members of the Association. No one with any knowledgl 
of the world needs to be reminded of how much such private circu 
lation among an exclusive body, confessedly of antagonists, might ht 
used for purposes of misrepresentation and persecution. Dr. Sircai 
was condemned at the meeting for being a Homceopath, and i 
Homoeopath was defined to be a monster. In the imagination of tho 
poor innocents whose flesh as it were is heir to the ills in the train ol 
the man of leeches, blisters, drastics, emetics «/ hoc genus omne th( 
man of globules and dilutions — such is the force of habit — is a verit 
able joojoo. Even at the meeting itself there was a layman whs 
roundly charged an eminent Homoeopathic physician of the city wii 
murder. What guarantee was there that the most unfounded stories 
of the opinions propounded by Dr. Sircar in his paper m^ht nol 
spread in society, presumably justifying his treatment at the hands d 
his oj^onents, to his lasting injury, and, what would be still mon 
regretable, the indefinite postponement of medical reform. It wa^ 
for instance, cunently reported in society that he had claimed foi 
medical science a greater certainty than that of mathematics, a posi 
tion which the veriest tyro would admit to be untenable ; but we an 
glad to find from the pamphlet before us that Dr. Sircar was na( 
guilty of putting forward any such exaggerated pretensions for hia 
favorite study. He has therefore not only done a duty to himself bj 
the publication, but also a service to his cause. 

The author has added to the original address a dedication, a pre 
face, a postscript and notes and an appendix of extracts from Medica 
journals in support of his views. For the rest, he forewent thi 
author's privilege of making additions and corrections to his wod 
before he sent it to the press. Only in one instance in which he hai 
added an illustration not material to his argument, he has scrupulous 
]y distinguished the addition by placing it within brackets (p. 8) 
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This scrupulousness amounting almost to squeamishness is essentially 
rdifferent in origin from the bravado with which Mr. Kinglake refuses 
*) make any changes in the text of his History of the Invasion of the 
iCrimea in later editions notwithstanding some slight inaccuracies 
pointed out by his critics — inaccuracies which he embodies in foot- 
Boles — to avoid giving his critics the opportunity of a chuckle at 
^mg compelled their proud author to change his original text 
With Dr. Sircar, It is simply persecution which has taught him caution ; 
fie would not g^ve his enemies any hold on him ; even by corrections 
and additions which left- the doctrine he propounded before the 
Association in its integrity, he would not allow them an opportunity 
of justifying their proceedings against him by pretending that that 
Idoctrine as originally propounded was more monstrous than it appear- 
ed in the pamphleL This " masterly " caution is worthy of a veteran 
Controversialist ; and the charming modesty of the dedication and the 
preface, the evidently unfeigned deference he pays to his elders and 
tiie eminent members of his profession from whose teachings he dis- 
tents, and the perfect sobriety and moderation of tone of the entire 
^blication, are all appropriate, thou^ extremely rare, in so young 
a writer, and especially in one who comes forward, with a courage 
|»di moral and physical, to propound an impopulai opinion. The 
preface especially is most creditable to the author's heart. Asa 
Biodel expression of manly feeling, confined with a charming felicity 
oithin the bounds prescribed by good taste, we commend it to the 
Utention of those of our readers who may feel little interest in purely 
Kientific discussion. It is touching in its allusion to the author's 
College and its appreciation of the claims and the dangers of truth, 
9/e are irresistibly reminded of the feltering accents in, and the moral 
necessity under, which the late Sir Robert Peel signified to the House 
[g Commons his dissent from the policy of his father, also a member 
of the House. The magnificent patriotism of the words " we were 
Venicians before we were Italians " is not more glorious than the 
sentiment which Sir Robert if he chose might have expressed himself 
in the words "lam a citizen as well as a son," or the sendmem 
ifhich runs through Dr. Sircar's preface and might be condensed iq 
the epigram — " I owe all^jiance to truth before I owe it to my 
Preceptors." 
While the author has by the publication of his Address vindicated 
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by similars, they yet use medicine, in cases with which those medt 
cines have a known similarity of effects ; and if they use drugs by pun 
empiricism, it is perverse in them to discard the lessons front the 
experience of an important body of professional men, most of then 
once ornaments of their own school. Keeping for the moment in tha 
background his acceptance of the light shed on medicine by Hahnft 
mann, Dr. Sircar observed that the cause of the uncertainty in ortho- 
dox medicine lies in " the fact of no definite relation having yet beei 
discovered between diseases and their remedial agents. The onlj 
relationship between diseases and drugs, thought of by the patienl; 
and unfortunately very often by the physician, is the curative or th( 
therapeutic. Diseases are called by particular names, and it is ima 
gined there are drugs especially adapted for the cure of this and thai 
disease. Drugs are generally believed to have no other relationship 
whatever to the economy." "A little observation will convince us, 
however, that we have no pure remedial agents properly so-called, thai 
is, agents which have only a strictly curative, and never a pertuxbative 
influence, upon the system." " It is an undoubted fact there is not» 
single drug, which does not produce in the healthy economy, some 
perturbation or abnormal condition, in other words some toxic, or as 
I shall prefer to call it, some nosogenic effect. And it often happeni 
that when administered to the sick medicines produce disturbanca 
other than those already existing," This last remark is so true d 
European medicine that there is not one of our countrymen who ha 
been nnder such treatment, who will not endorse the following ept 
gram of Martial's: — 

I slightly ailed ; a hundred doctors came 
(With fingers ice-tipped and gelid thumb,) 

Prescribed their nostrums vile, to purge or bleed, 
At first I ailed ; but now I'm sick indeed. 
The author then gives his view of the relations between drugs and 
rfie causes of disease, and says that all drugs are in turns medicines 
and poisons, — what is one man's poison is another man's medicine— 
what is poison at one time or in one dose is medicine at and in 
another — what is good in health is often bad in disease and vice verso. 
This is a remarkable affinity or analogy between drugs and diseases, 
and once this idea is grasped by the mind, the necessity and impop 
tance is at once perceived of enquiry into the action of drugs on the 
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^Itliy subject And this is the foundation of sdentific medicine. 
As usual the author now. summons a host of eminent medical witness- 
es, such as Haller, Baron Stoerk, Professor Joerg, Professor Acland, 
Pereira and others, who depose to the same necessity and importance. 
Space presses, but we cannot conclude without giving the following 
extract which contains the entire pith of the ^lamphlet : 

Besides, -the cause may be of so general a character, as Vdcanic, 
«orologic, or Cosmic, that we cannot remove it, or, more properly 
ipeaking, that we cannot remove the patient from its continual influence. 
The cause having been removed, or as the case may be, not having been 
removed, what aj-e we to do next ? We must attend to the existing distur- 
bances. These disturbances are expressed by symptoms and-signs. The 
ictive symptoms are all due to implication of the nervous system, and 
most of the other symptoms, in the shape -of alteration of structure, a« 
likewise mainly due to abnormal condition of the nervodS system, inllti- 
encing the nutrition of those structures. So that in the course «f a disease, 
we have altered condition or conditions of portions or whole of this system. 
This is now being shadowed forth by our physiology, and has not yet 
«irerted any influence on our therapeutics. All that we now recognise in 
the treatment of disease, is either exhaustion or excitement (rftbe nervous 
(ystem, and accordingly we use either stimulants or depressants. But we 
entirely ignore the various other abnormal conditions which give rise ta 
aU the sensations of the patient, and very neatly to all his other abnormal 
states. Modem physiology demands a more extensive recognition of the 
varying conditions of the nervous system, and suggests, as has been done 
by Dr. BeaJe, that intensity and direction of the current circulatii^ la 
Bavou9 apparatus, are, more than anything else, concerned in the nutritioB 
)«f parts normal and abnormfU. 

I Now, in disease, if we succeed in changing or removing ±he particular 
'condition <rf the nervous system, associated with it, if not constituting its 
very essence, we really put the economy on *he way to recovery ; we set 
^ a-going, as it were, in its normal direaion. Whatever will effect this 
object, will, no doubt, effect the cure. 
j » • * • # 

It must be evident from the provings of our drags, that they do produce, 
las Bernard has shown, types of ordinary diseases. Drugs, in fact, derange 
khe system, by reason of their peculiar afiinities for particular organs, or 
by reason of -their peculiar influence over the nervous system, or probably, 
by reason of both these combined. Now it is possible to select a drug 
whose recorded pathogenesis will coincide or very nearly coincide with 
*he pathological condition of a patient. This drag, if administered, will 
iCJtert its own influence upon the tissues and organs at fault, and unless it 
be identicid with the cause of the disease, it will exert a different influ^ice 
Aom that already existing in the economy, and thus lead to the removaJ 
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'Of the mortid inflaence. The question is— Do drtigs, selected and admi- 
nistered, according to the similarity of their pathogenetic effects t< 
whole pathological conditions of patients, actually produce curative effects ? 
I am bound, from my own experience, which has extended over upwards 
Ufa year, to declare that they do." 

We wish some of those who were forward to put the author down 
by force should apply their minds to the understanding and if possi- 
ble refutation of a doctrine so rationally, and backed at every step 
by such high authority, expounded. We wish also we could find 
room for some of the best general passages. Even for literary execu- 
tion the pamphlet isa remarkable production. 



Dr. EWART on THE HINDOO PATRIOT'S REPORT OF 

THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BENGAL 

BRANCH, BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

(Tlie Indian Medical Gazette, April i, 1867 J 

Audi Alteram Partem. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE " INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE." 

Sir, — In the Englishman of the 4th ultimo some doubt was express- 
ed rt^arding the authenticity of the ^e/ur/^/Ae Annual MeelingoJ 
the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association, -which was hdd 
in the Museum of the Medical College on the 16th February. The 
said report, I regret to have been informed, first made its appearance 
in the Hindoo Patriot of the 25th idem. The account of the proceed- 
ings of the Association, which has thus been in circulation through 
the columns of your non-professional cotemporaries, is one-sided and 
characterized by important omissions and mis-statements of facts. 
To prove this, I propose to present a summary of what really did 
happen at the meeting of the Association, so far as relates to 
Mohendro 1^1 Sircar and his paper, based on the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting by the Joint Secretaries, which was 
confirmed at the last meeting held in the Medical College Theatre 
•on Tuesday, the 15th instant 

After the paper was read, the President invited the members pre- 
sent, and visitors also, to discuss its merits. 

Dr. Robson led the van, and opened his artillery upon the princi- 
ples and practice advocated by the author of the paper, demolishing 
in eloquent language, every argument that he had advanced in favour 
of similia simiUbus atranlur, or " the system of administering drugs 
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ion the principle of the similarity of symptoms, as one of the systems 
fof therapeutics." I followed on the same side, and Dr. Ju^obundo 
Bose brought up the rear, by relating a case of Asiatic cholera which 
had been treated with Homceopathic doses of arsenic by a practition- 
er in Calcutta, whilst the patient and her friends were under the 
hallucination that she was undetgoing treatment according to ordinary 
principles. 

The author of the paper, Dr. Sircar, this great "opponent of the 
news of the greatest authorities in medicine both of ancient and 
modem times," this new-fangled oracle and advocate of " the system 
of administering drugs on the principle of similarity of symptoms," 
according to the principles propounded by the father of homceopathy 
— Hahnemann — rose to reply. Instead of enlightening the Associa"- 
tion on his new views, in the enunciation of which he out-Hahne- 
manned Hahnemann, instead of endeavouring to combat the argu^- 
ments which had been hurled against his principles and practice, he 
simply declined to meet them; and declared that before he could go 
as deeply into the questions raised by " the opposition " as he could* 
wish, he would have "to re-read his paper." I regard this as evidence 
that his object was to evade the points at issue, or that he had dis^ 
covered that, the position which he had taken up was untenable. The 
concluding pages of his paper are filled with his experience of "the 
treatment of disease by similars," and yet this " genius of the order of 
Esculapius "positively asserted that he had been "grievously misun'- 
derstood," that he "was not a homceopath, and that he equally 
refused to allow himself to be called an allopath." His friends suppor- 
ted him as a homceopath, his opponents thought he might not be 
"a full blown " follower of Hahnemann, or that possibly he might be 
an allopath after all ; but Dr. Sircar declined both the " soft impeach- 
ments." 

Dr. Sircar now caused quite a sensation by acknowledging that he 
was the person who had practised upon the cholera case alluded to by 
Dr. Juggobundo Bose, who had avoided the mention of any names. 
This was the crisis. Dr. Sircar made use of such unbecoming person- 
alities, that the President, Dr. Chuckerbutty, was compelled to- 
interfere, telling him that every latitude would be allowed him for the 
discussion of principles and doctrines, but that the Association could 
not be made the arena for personalities which could never be con- 
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iTucive to the advancement of medical science. Dr. Waller now n 
and requested the Chairman to stop Dr. Sircar on the ground of h 
being ft homceopath. Though in the heat of the moment som 
unpaitiamentary language was employed, Dr. W. acted honestly ai 
conscientiously in this matter, for he said his conviction was that D 
Sircar was a homceopath. Dr. Colles urged that as the Associatio 
had listened to Di. SircM's paper and to his opponents. Dr. Sirca 
should, in hia opinion, have full liberty to reply. The President « 
judgment and impartiality took the sense of the meeting, and with onl 
one exception, all the members present voted for the continuance c 
the discussion. Dr. Waller bowed to the decision of the meetii^ 
and the whde c^ this part of the proceedings was over in less tba 
five minutes. Thus it will be observed that there was no stifling t 
discussion ; still Dr. Sircar did not return to the charge, because a 
the report published in the Hindoo Patriot says, " his feelings hai 
been so violently lacerated ! I " 

About this stage of the proceedings, it was discovered that Di 
Sircar had not conformed to the usage of scientific societies by depd 
siting the original, or a copy of his paper, with the President 
st^gested the propriety of his complying with the usual custom. 

Dr. Shear. — " How do I know it may not be tampered with ? " 

Dr. Ewart — "The idea is preposterous. Will you give it to me?' 

The paper was voluntarily given up. I handed it over to the Pres 
dent, and said that, "in my humble opinion, no member of th 
Association had a right to read a paper there without leaving with th 
President the original, or a copy of the same, either for record in th 
proceedings if deemed worthy of such an honor, or for rejection 
should it unfortunately be condemned." 

There is one part cX. the Hindoo Patriots report which, if itu 
tnu, would certainly read much in favor of Dr. Mohendro Lall Sircar, 

" Dr. Ewart asked Dr. Sircar if he did not trust his integrity. 

" Dr. Sircar replied that he had up to that moment of his life never ques 
tioned the integrity of any gentleman, but when his own integrity a 
sincerity have been questioned by the Association, he had certainly ever] 
right to hesitate parting with his paper. He was, however, very glad b 
hand it over to Dr. Ewart, but not to the Association. 

"Dr. Ewart asked Dr. Sircar to give him in writing his (Dr. Sircart) 
views with respect to legitimate medicine. 

" Dr. Sircar had no objection to do so, but before he did so, he would in 
turn ask Dr. Ewart to give in writing what he considered the fixed slan- 
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iaid of legitimate medicine ; whether, for instance, in a case of pneumo' 
lis, he would advise bleeding, leeching, blistering, cupping, and the exbi- 
bilion of the whole host of antiphlogistic armamentaria, or whether he 
rould advise the exhibition of stimulants, or whether he would leave the 
ease entirely to nature, as he has expressed his faith that evening in the 
lis nudicatrix natural t Dr. Ewart made no reply." 

Where this dialogue took place I am entirely at a loss to conceive. 
I certainly never asked Dr. S. "If he did not trust my integrity." 
Di. S. never said in my hearing that " he had up to that moment erf 
Us life never questioned the integrity of any gentleman," nor did he 
»y that he was " very glad to hand it (his paper) over to me, but not 
ft) the Association." I never asked him at the meeting of the 
Association to give me " his views with respect to legitimate medicine." 
Ergo, the fictitious answer, so ingeniously worded, was never uttered 
by Dr. Mohendro LalJ Sircar. 

No one can be more impressed with the inaccuracies of the Hindoo 
PairioCs report than the hero of that report. Dr. Mohendro Lall Sircar 
ihimself. And it has always been a source of amazement to me how 
be with all his "i" pretensions to, and professions of, independence, 
could have remained so long contented with the hollow and insecure 
.emmence on which the aforesaid report has temporarily located him 
^t the expense of others. He, in my estimation, should have been the 
.fitst to expose its untruthfulness ; and it was in the expectation that 
'he would have come forward voluntarily, and spoken " the whole truth, 
»nd nothing but the truth," that the other members of the Associa- 
tion, who have been misrepresented, have up to this moment, so far 
*s 1 am aware, been perfectly silent 

Dr. Sircar, however, makes no sign ; and the time has therefore 
snived to vindicate the character and position of the Bengal Branch 
if the British Medical Association against unjustifiable calumny and 
depreciation, and to put the medical profession in this country, and 
in other parts of the world, through your columns right in the matter 
nnder consideration. Hence my troubling you with this communica- 
UOD. Magna est Veritas, et prevalent. 

Yours, &c., &,, 

Joseph Ewart, 

Medical College, 20th March, 1867.- 

[We have received the report of the annua) meeting of the Bengal 
^raiKk of the British Medical Association., but are obliged by want of 
Space to hold it over till next month.— Ed., /. M. C] 
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A CONTRADICTION. 
(Hindoo Patriot, April 29, 1867J 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE HINDOO PATRIOT. 

Sir, — In the present No, of the Indian Medical Gazelle Dr. Ewarl 
impugns the accuracy of the Report of the last annual meeting of the 
Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association, and most unneces- 
sarily and unbecomingly insinuates against my character. I have, i[ 
vindication, addressed the following letter to the Editor of the Gazeti 
requesting him to publish it in its forthcoming number. I send 
copy of it to you and beg the favor of your inserting it in your neit 
Yours sincerely, 
MoHENDRo Loll Sircar. 
13 & 14 Sankary Tollah, the xoth April, 1867. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDIAN MEDICAT. GAZETTE. 

Sir, — In your issue of the current month I find a letter from Dr; 
Ewart dated the 20th ultimo. In this letter the learned Principal of 
the Medical College questions the accuracy of the Report of the last 
annual meeting of the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, as given by the Hindoo Patriot of the 25th February; gives 
summary of the proceedings so far as they relate to me ; and make 
the most unnecessary insinuations against my character professional 
and other. He says he has based his summary upon the Report ol 
the Joint Secretaries of the Association and which was confirmed at 
the subsequent meeting. 

You acknowledge receipt of the Report, and I am surprised to find 
you omit publishing it on the mere excuse of want of space. I call it 
a mere excuse, because I find the present number of the Gazette on< 
of the poorest in point of pages. I have taken the trouble of count- 
ing the pages of the Nos. of the Gazette from the commencemeia 
downwards, and I find that with the exception of Nos. I. and XII. ol 
the past, and of No. III. of the present year, all the other Nos. 
contain more pages than the one of the current month. (Thus Vot 
I., No. I. has 24 pages ; II., 28 ; III., 38 ; IV., 28 ; V., 32 : VI., 31, 
VII,, 32 ; VIII., 32 ; IX., 44 ; X., 36 ; XI., 40 ; XII., 24 ; Vol 11, 
No. I., 28; IL, 36; HI., 24; IV., 24.) 

Was it, permit me to ask, consonant with Editorial justice and 
impartiality to publish a letter traducing in the most unbecoming maiv 
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:r the character of a professional man, and omit publishing the 
irt (for which as you must now be convinced there was ample 
ipace), and hold it over till the next month, — a report on which the 
;er pretends to found the strength of its accusations ? Was it right 
ms to keep your readers prejudiced against him for full two months, 
I believe, you can easily understand, that I cannot possibly enter 
ito any explanations with reference to the charges brought forward 
;ainst me In the letter, until I have seen the report furnished to you 
the Joint Secretaries of our Association ? 

I trust you will do me the justice to publish this letter in the forth- * 
icoming number of the Gazette, and time being all important I likewise 
(end a copy of this for publication in the next issue of the Hindoo 
Patriot. 

Yours sincerely, 
MoHENDRO Loll Sircar, M. D. 
:3 & 14 Sankaty ToUak, the zath April 1867. 



: PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE BENGAL BRANCH OF THE BRITISH 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

f (As reported by the Joint Secretaries and published in the 
I Indian Medical Gazette for May 1867, _J 

The fourtli annual meeting of the Bengal Branch of the British Medi- 
■ cal Association was held in the Museum of the Medical College at 
; 8 p.m. on Saturday, the i6th February, 1867, Dr. Ewart, Vice- 
'■ President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the special business meeting were read and con- 
firmed. Dr. Ewart, before vacating the chair which he had occupied 
for a short time during the enforced absence of Dr. C. R. Francis, the 
^President of the Branch, was glad to be able to say that the Branch 
Was, financially, in a very satisfactory state, there being a balance at 
die bankers of Rs. 650-7-6, against which was to be set an outstanding 
claim of Rs. 250 or thereabouts, leaving Rs. 400-7-6 for the expenses 
of the ensuing year. There were 95 members in the Branch, the 
number of those in the parent Association being upwards of 3,000. 
In the case of both the parent Association and its Branch, the greater 
portion of the funds had been absorbed by the Journal. In both 
uistances great difficulty has been experienced in finding a gentleman 
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viUing and able to undertake the duly of Editor. Such was Dr. 
Francis, but on his removal through severe illness it was decided, al 
the last business meeting of this Branch, to discontinue the issue ol 
a separate journal, and instead to publish a report of the proceedingi 
in the Indian Medical Gazette. The Branch would not suffer by ihi 
arrangement, as the Editor of the Indian Medical Gazette had pledgol 
himself to print all papers read before the Branch which the Cound 
should deem worthy of [publication.* The money hitherto expended 
on the journal should be funded, and may hereafter be of use to this 
* Branch of the Association in upholding the credit of the Profession, 
and in obtaining from Government a Medical Act, and a system of 
Registration for the Profession in India. Dr. Ewart then referred to 
the services which the Bengal Branch of the Association had rendered 
in awakening an interest in Pathological studies, and stated that 
■within the last three years upwards of 580 specimens {nearly all Patho- 
logical) had been added to the Museum in which the meeting was 
then assembled ; and that so rapidly had the collection increase^ 
that Lord Granbome had recently sanctioned an outlay of Rs. 4,110 
for the purchase of glass jars for the Museum. Dr. Ewart r^retted, 
however, that too many of the resident members of the Branch toot 
so little interest in its welfare, and by their passive indifference and 
the want of their personal support, did their best to endanger iti 
existence. He concluded by alluding to the great loss which thi» 
Branch of the Association had sustained in its secretary. Dr. D. E 
Smitli, and its President, Dr. G R. Francis. Ill health had obliged 
the latter to leave India so suddenly that he was unable formally to 
tender bis res^nation, but had verbally requested Dr. Ewart to do sa 
Dr. Francis was one of the hardest working members of the Assodft- 
tion, and it might be said of him, whether as President or Editor of 
the Journal of the Association, that all that he took in hand he did 
well. Votes of thanks to Dr. C. R. Francis and Dr. D. B. Smith 
were then proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously. Dr. Ewart 
having vacated the chair. Dr. S. G, Chuckerbutty, President for the 
enstiing year, took his seat and proceeded to read his address. 
After thanking the Association for the honor which they had done 

* We should have mentioned in our last number that Dr. Fayrer's case 
of " Destruction of the Eyeball and impetiginous Eruption on the Face" 
(p. looj was read before the Association at its meeting on the 12th March. 
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him in electing him President, Dr. Chuciterbuttj' slated that until four 
Ijears ago, every one to whom he had proposed the formation of a 
iSociety like the present had declared that the time for it had not yet 
,Coine. However, in 1863, being supported by Dr. Fayrer, he (Dr. 
Ctuckerbutty) had drawn up a circular inviting the coHDperation of 
the Profession ; this was warmly responded to, and on the 27th May, 
1863, the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association had held 
:ps first meeting in his house. Since that time the course of the insti- 
tution had been one of unbroken success. Unhke the parent Asso- 
ciation and its English Branches, the Bengal Branch held monthly as 
well as annual meetings. Dr. Chuckerbutty regretted that many of 
tiie members habitually absented themselves from the monthly meet- 
ings, although they found time to attend " certain popular gatherings " 
in the evenings. He alluded to the services which the Society had 
rendered to patholt^; all the specimens brought before it were 
deposited in the Medical College Museum, and the papers read were 
all published in one shape or other, forming a collection of the highest 
falue The Association had also done good service in promoting a 
cordial feeling between European and Native practitioners ; in refuting 
the calumny that the Profession in India cared more for making 
money than for advancing Medical Science ; and in laying the founda- 
tion of a professional community of feeling between India and England 
by bringing into notice the names of the Native Members of the 
Branch. Dr. Mohendro I^ll Sircar then read the address on Medi- 
cine, of which the subject was " the supposed uncertainty in Medical 
Science, and the relationship between diseases and remedies." He 
commenced with quotations from the greatest authorities in Medicine, 
ancient and modem, shewing their views with regard to the uncertainty 
of Medical Science, and maintained in opposition to them that there 
vas as much certainty in Medicine as in other Sciences, mathematics 
not excepted. He then urged the importance of testing the action of 
drugs on the healthy system, and highly extolled Hahnemann for 
Slaving greatly contributed to the enlightenment of the Profession on 
this point, in spite of the quantity of nonsense contained in his works. 
He complained of the hostile treatment which the Profession has 
bestowed on Hahnemann and his doctrines, for he believed that with 
all their imperfections, Hanneman's works entitled him to the lasting 
gratitude of mankind. He (Dr. Sircar) had practised Medicine on 

K 
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Hahnemann's principles foi upwards of a year, and could tes: 
the efScacy of drugs given in infinitesiinal doses, and on the principl 
of Snulia SmiHbus Curaniur. He maintained that though tli 
principle ctf similars was not the only law of cure, yet that it deserve 
recognition as one of the Intimate therapeutic systems. 

Baboo Gopal Chunder Roy then read a paper on the status of Sul] 
Assistant Surgeons, in which he contrasted their small pay an 
gloomy future with the large emoluments and glorious prospects o 
officers in the Judicial, Engineering, and Police Departments. Hj 
complained that a Native Sub-Assistant Surgeon, after long serried 
might find himself placed under the orders oi an Uncovenanta 
Medical Officer or even an Apothecary who was his junior j aiu 
urged his colleagues to make an effort to better their condition ds\ 
cherish an independent s[uril^ as there was no hope oi redress &oti 
Government, which had refused to put the dqtartment on a bette 
footing on the ground that the supply of candidates equalled th 
demand. 

The Chairman remarked that Dr. Sircar's paper abounded i| 
quotations depreciatory of the value of Medicine, and of the merits 
those who [H^ictise it. With regard to the second paper, he urge 
the importance of the subject ; the case of the Sub-Assistant Surgera 
who, after five years of study, and perhaps one or two more spent 
the Medical College Hospital after graduating, had to support 1 
family, in these days of high prices, on a pittance of Ra loo a moidb 
b a very hard one- Dr. Chuckerbutty then invited discussion oi 
both papers. 

Dr. Robson said that Dr. Sirens paper contained many valuabl 
BUggestions, especially with r^ard to the importance of testing 
action of drugs on the healthy body. But this principle had n 
necessary connexion with homceopathy; it had been reci^nised 
acted on long b^ore, as well as after, Hahnemann's time. Tin 
homcet^th's idea of "likeness" was very vague ; for instance, thq 
laid that arsenic produced a disease like cholera. In both cases thai 
were no doubt vomiting and purging, but the state of the intestiot 
in the two cases was quite different, so also with the alleged prodai 
tion of scarlatina by belladonna. In both cases the likeness betwee 
the eSects of the drug and the natural disease was wholly supeificil 
and unscientific. But the most serious objection to Homoeopatb 
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[uosetrom the dogma that "division* increased strength," which was 
|c;iposed to every principle of science and common tense. He thought 
that Dr. Sircar spolce too slightingly of empiricism in Medicine. 
Nothing is known of the true relation between any cause and its 
effect beyond that of invariable sequence. Many sequences in Medi- 
cine are quite as reliable as those erf Chanistry ; for instance, the 
laclion of quinine or santonine Knowing, as we do, the two ends of 
ifiie sequence, our practice may be just as scientific as if we knew 
Ihe whole rationale of the drugs' action, HomcBopathy infected 
feagiG like an epidemic, and inspired those who were ignorant of the 
very rudiments of Medicine with a spirit of proselytism. The Fro 
fession had indirectly learnt much of the natural history of disease 
tiirough HonuBopathy, since a case homteopathicaUy treated was 
rirtually one left to the vis meduatrix nalurce. 

Dr. Ewart said that Dr. Sircar's paper was inconsistent ; it first 
denounced all drugs as powerless, and then extolled arsenic and 
veratrum {in infinitesimal doses, he presumed) as sovereign remedies 
ibr cholera. Dr. Sircarlaidgreat stress on the empiricism of Medicine, 
but seemed to ignore the yet greater empiricism of homeopathy, and 
he made no allusion to two of the most important drugs— opium^and 
quinine. But it was in Surgery that homoeopathy fttiled most 
ludicrously ; would Dr. Sircar treat a fracture or dislocation on the 
principle of similia similibus by producing a like injury in the opposite 
limb? 

Dr. Juggobundo Bose knew nothing personally of homceopathy, 
but complained of the mania among the public for novelties, which 
led them to adopt every new style of treatment on its first appearance. 
He quoted as an instance Dr. Honigberger's inoculation with tincture 
(& quassias as a cure for cholera. He then mentioned an instance in 
which he was treating a case of cholera, and during the interval 
between his visits a friend of the parient's, who had homceopathic 
proclivities, had called in a homoeopath to prescribe for the case. 
He was grieved to find that this homoeopath was a member of the 
Profession — an "allopath." In many cases he beUered that patients 
were duped by their homteopathic attendants. 

• Diminution would better express the homoeopathic principle. Divi- 
Hon, the quantity of the drug remaining the same, does increase its activity. 
-Ed., /. M. G. 
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Dr. Robson objected to the term " allopath," as being a nictname 
coined by homceopaths. Scientific physicians had no such principle 
2S " conlraria amtrariu curantur ;" they were willmg to receive and 
act upon any truth which might be in homoeopathy, hydropathy, ot 
any other form of quackery. 

Dr Ewart said that the late Dr. Addison (the discoverer of "Mor- 
'bus Addisonii") used to say that he was once sent for by a lady, well 
known for her homoeopathic proclivities, to see her child, who had 
got hold of a box containing 48 homceopathic globules, and mistaking 
them for sweetmeats had swallowed them all ! Dr. Addison assured 
the mother that no effects, good or bad, would result, and so it proved 
Dr. Ewart himself knew a lady who insisted on treating every one she 
met homceopathicatly, but who,- when herself ill, always called in a 
regular physician. 

Dr. Sircar said that at that late hour he would not detain the audi- 
ence long : he had been quite misunderstood. He never denounced 
Medicine as uncertain, but had endeavoured to prove, in opposition 
to the views of the authors he had quoted, that there was as much 
certainty in it as in Mathematics. He had only compared homceo- 
pathy to the regular system of practice, and maintained that Hahne- 
mann was wrong in believing that one absolute law of similarity of 
symptoms pervaded all systems of therapeutics. He simply urged 
the Profession to allow homceopathy a fair trial, and he believed that 
some truth would be found in it ; for in his hands it had succeeded in 
some diseases. He had not dwelt to any extent on the question of 
posology ; and he denied that Hahnemann ever said that division 
increased strength. He only meant to say that by division the surface 
is increased, and the drug rendered easily assimilable. A lump of 
arsenic, swallowed whole, may be vomited up unaltered, but one grain 
of it in solution is likely to produce serious effects. Dr. Sircar then 
acknowledged that he was the horaceopath referred to by Dr. Juggo- 
bundo Bose, and began to defend his conduct ; when — 

The Chairman interposed, and asked Dr. Sircar to drop all allu- 
sions to personal affairs. But Dr. Sircar contended that personal 
affairs had been introduced, not by him, but by Dr. J. Bose, 

Dr. Waller not only objected to Dr. Sircar's replying to personali- 
ties, but to his speaking at all at that meeting, as he was evidently a 
homoeopath. Dr, Sircar interrupted, and denied that he was one. 
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IDr.'Waller said, " If you speak a word more we will turn you out of 
the room ;" and added that if this were not done he would leave it 
ihimself. Dr. Sircar ought to be expelled the Association ; if he were 
not, he (Dr. W.) could not remain a member. He would not have 
attended the meeting had he known that such a paper was to be read. 

Dr. Ewart agreed with Dr. Waller that the views expounded in the 
latter part of Dr. Sircar's paper were decidedly homoeopathic ; he 
iSiought, however, that action on the matter should not be taken till 
the next meeting, and that the present discussion should be allowed 
ito go on. 

Dr, Colles said that no one could accuse him of homeopathic 
tendencies ; but he must protest in the name of fair play against any 
attempt to silence or expel Dr. Sircar. That gentleman maintained 
that he had been misunderstood, and should be allowed to vindicate 
himself. He had been called to order by the President, not for his 
doctrines, but for lapsing into personalities, and Dr. Colles hoped that 
■ he would now resume the discussion on his own views. 

Baboo Dwarkanath Mookerjee would not consider Dr. Sircar a 
^^ homffiopath, and believed that he had been' misunderstood. He 
would ask the meeting to allow Dr. Sircar to speak. 

Dr. Chuckerbutty agreed with Dr. Waller that Dr. Sircar was a 
ihomceopath ; but he bad no personal feeling in the matter, and 
would take the sense of the meeting before be allowed Dr. Sircar to 
continue. As Dr. Sircar maintains that he is ru>i a homoeopath, and 
as this wDl probably be the last occasion on which he will speak in 
this Association, it will be fair and courteous that he should be heard. 

The question " whether Dr. Sircar be allowed to proceed " was then 
put, and carried in the affirmative with one dissenting voice Dr. 
Chuckerbutty then asked Dr. Sircar to proceed. 

Dr. Sircar repeated that he was misunderstood, and that he was not 
a homoeopath. He had pointed out and condemned some of Hahne- 
mann's mistakes, and he denied that "stmilia similihus curantur" 
*as the sole law of cure. Neither would he let himself be called an 
"allopath," He could only reply to the criticisms to which he had 
been subjected by re-reading his paper, which it was then too late to 
do ; nor were his feelings in a state to allow of his doing so : they had* 
been so violently lacerated by the conduct shewn to him that night. 

Baboo Koylash Chunder Bose (a lay visitor) related the case of his 
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own child, which he had placed under the caie of a homoeopath, afti 
it had been pronounced dangerously (if not hopelessly) ill by d 
regular practitioners who had been attending it The homoeopai 
had directed it to be plunged into a hot bath, in which it immediate! 
expired. 

Dr. Ewart asked the President whether the paper had been mad 
over to him, and finding that it bad not, said that the Fresidei 
should be furnished with either the original paper or a copy, an 
suggested to Dr. Sircai that he should comply with the rules usual i 
similar Societies on this subject. Dr. Sircar refused to do so, becaui 
there was no rale laid down to that effect, and if there were, it «a 
not binding on him, as he was expelled. (" No, no.") On being tdi 
that the rale was implied, as being customary in all Societies, be sai 
" How do I know that the paper may not be tampered with ? " Di 
Ewart said, " The idea is preposterous. Will you give it to me ? " Dl 
Sircar handed him the paper, which Dr. Ewart at once gave to tl| 
Chairman, saying that he thought that no member of the Associatita 
had a right to read a paper before it, without leaving either the ori^ 
nal or a copy with the President, for record in the proceedings ot kt 
rejection, as the case might be. 

Baboo Shama Chum Mookerjee said that great injustice had beei 
done to Dr. Sircar ; he could himself testify to the good effects a 
homcBopathic remedies ; he had seen several cases where they hat 
succeeded after allopathy had failed. 

Dr. Chuckeibutty here interposed, saying that the meeting was nol 
an arena for discussing the merits of homoeopathy, but that the speBk< 
er might continue his remarks if he had any other points to biinf 
forward. 

Baboo Shama Chum Mookerjee said that Medicine was a vei] 
imperfect science, and that it fell far short of other sciences, such ai 
Mathematics, in certainty ; he thoi^ht that empiricism in mediciM 
had been carried much too far. 

Dr. Chuckerbutty could not agree with Baboo Shama Chun 
Mookerjee. Nor did he think that any one who had watched ara 
diagnosed cases would do so. He then called on the meeting to dis 
cuss Baboo Gopal Chunder Roy's paper. 

Dr. Robson said that in his previous remarks he had not perhap 
given due weight to some part of Dr. Sircar's paper in which Dn 
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rear had condemned homoEopathy. Taking them into account, he 
ooght that Dr. Sircar was not a " full blows " homnopath yet, 
Dflgji probably on his way to becoming on& 
Dr. Juggobundo Bose made a few remarks on the status of the 
ifoitunate class of Sub-Assistant Surgeons, to which be himself 
loDged, and urged on the Association the necessity of theii co- 
crating to try and ameliorate it His own experience in the depart- 
it led him to regret the haste with which he had chosen his path 
life. 

The President said that at that late hour he would not detain the 

leting any longer. Leaving aside all personal matters, the thanks 

the meeting were due to the authors of both the papers. He was 

i; th^ from misunderstanding or otherwise, there had been some 

pleasant personal remarks on Dr. Sircar. He hoped that his friend 

id former pupil would reflect on what he had hastily produced that 

light, as the matter was a serious one, and might not only cast a slur 

rOtiDr. Sircar's professional character and position, but might affect 

iis bread. He would like to see Dr. Sircar clear himself from such 

injimous imputations. He then conveyed the thanks of the Society 

Ki the authors of both the papers. 

The meeting dissolved, with a vote of thanks to the chair, at tt-30 



Dr. SIRCAR'S SECOND LETTER* 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

CkucMighee, 22nd May, 1867. 
Sir, — ^You have considered yourself absolved from publishing my 
fetter of the 20th ultimo, because I had sent it to the Hindoo Patriot, 
ntbout waiting for its appearance in the Indian Medital Gaaetti. I 
ake the liberty of considering this as a mere excuse. The letter I 
mdressed to you was simply a vindicatory one and as such I would 

* This was written after the appearance of the Indian Medical Gaaette 
or may 1867, in which was published the proceedings of the Fourth 
bnnal Meeting of the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association, 
nd which I received when I was at Chuckdighee treating a relative of 
he late Babu Saroda Prosad Roy. This letter met with the same 'fate as 
lie first, that is, was refused insertion in the Gazette. The draft letter 
ccidentally turning up, I have not been able to resist the temptation of 
•ublishing it.— ^. L. S. 
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have been justified in publishing it in all the local Journals. You 
might have been justified in declining its insertion in the Medical' 
Gazetie, if it had been some important scientific communication. I 
am not inclined, however, to push the quarrel on this point any 
further. 

With reference to the letter of Dr. Ewart that appeared in the 
April No. of the Gazette I beg to observe, in limine, that I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to be obliged to reply to it publicly. Personally I have 
every respect for Dr. Ewart. I never expected that he should so far 
forget himself as to have come forward against me in the way that he 
has done. In fact. Dr. Ewart irate against homo^opatby, seems to me 
to be quite a different person from Dr. Ewart the gentleman. Dr. 
Ewart the amiable principal of the Medical College, and Dr. Ewart 
an ornament of the profession. In having come down from his 
heights to make a most unbecoming personal attack upon an indivi- 
dual who is nothing in comparison with him, he has, I am grieved to 
see, really lowered himself in the estimation of the public. It must 
be understood that all that I now write is purely in self-defence, and 
out of no ill will towards him. 

Dr. Ewart pretends " to present a summary of what really did 
happen at the meeting of the Association so far as relates to Dr. 
Mohendro Lall Sircar, based on the report of the proceedings of the 
Annual meeting by the Joint Secretaries." This report which ought 
to have been published along with Dr. Ewart's letter (and for which, 
as I showed in my letter to you of the 20th ultimo, there was ample 
space in the Gazette) has now been published. The address I read 
at the Annual Meeting has also been published verbatim el literatim. 
And there will be no difficulty with me to point out the discre- 
pancies between Dr. Ewart's summary and the " Report" of the Joint 
Secretaries, and none I trust with the public to see through' those 
discrepancies, and the motives which must have actuated Dr. Ewart 
in penning his letter. 

I. In the first place then, Dr, Ewart says, " And Dr. Juggobundo 
Bose brought up the rear, by relating a case of Asiatic Cholera which 
had been treated by homceopathic doses of Arsenic by a practitioner 
in Calcutta, whilst the patient and her friends were under the hallu- 
cination that she was undergoing treatment according to ordinary 
principles." The Report has the following on this point. "He 
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pr. J. Bose) mentionsd an instance ip which ha wai Iteming n cat* 
i^cholfra and during the interval between his visits *f>4(n4^tht 
falienet who had hoimeopathic procUvitUs had called in a hQtmeopatb 
to prescribe for th? case. He was grieved to find that thi;i IlPSWQ* 
path wa£ a member of the Profession — an 'allopath.' In nmny cases 
Jie Iwlieved that patients were duped by their bom<»opathic attend 
ants." No one can infer from the Report that Dr. J. Bose meant 
l^iat in the case of his cholera patient, the honueopath, who was 
called in by a friend of the patient's who bad hpmceopatlug procUvitieSi 
4id actually dupe. The Rep{»t, therefsre, says nothing abgut th* 
hallucination the patient and her friends wen; under "that she wpu 
I undergoing treatment accordii^ to ordinary principles," If, therefore, 
■ iPr. J. Bose did say this, the Report is incorrect ; if he did not, Dr, 
Ewart must be wrong in his Guramary. In either case he »t leaM did 
. pot tell ^ ^th when be eaid he has based his summary upon tb« 
[.'Report' I shall pay nothing about what was )M feet, for the nIk 9f 
!both Dr. J. Bose aad Pr- Ew^ft- I 5h»ll only observe ^t tbff 
ipMieit's friends atuld not hjivg been undw thfl haUucin^tioB in 
' nuertioo wh«n one gf thf P> a^cprding Ip Dr, J. Bope's own admiMiotii 
^vjflg homceopathic proclivities, had wiled in a booweopath to pre*- 
[cribe for th¥ case. 

I a, Pr, Ewart says, " Dr. Sirc^ now caused quite % i/SMSiaan by 
!«l!90H'lffdgipg that he was the perspB who hgd practised upoo th» 
cholera case alluded to by Dr. Juf^bundo Bose; who had arofiW 
the mention of any naroes. This was the crisis. Pr. Sircar PJ8<3« 
use of such imbecMning personalities that tb? president Pr, ChwJfff- 
'twtty was compelled to intet^e." Relating to tbis subject we bar* 
the following in the Report : " Dr. Sircar then adcnowledgetf that bc 
»as the honueopath referred to by Dr. J. Bose, and began tQ defend 
his conduct, when the chairman inteiposed," fire Tb* Repprii 
therefore, does not even hint that I nwde use of any perspiuftlity at aJ^ 
fax lees any unbecoraii^ ones that I mu described by Pr- £vaft w 
havii% used in defence of my conduct. It simply says I wiM aAx>% 
to defend myself when Dr. ChHckerbutt}[ interposed. If then I 
actually made use of unbecoming persooali^e^ the Report ia wrong 
ADd Pr. Ewart right ; if I did npt, the Report ts right wd Dr. Ew*r* 
must have made a most gross misr^resentation. lo cither case he 
<lid aot teil the truth wbeo he said that be based his siunniary upon 
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the Report of the Joint Secretaries. I leave the public to judge 
whether Dr. J. Bose did not make use of personalities when he allud- 
ed to a case at a meeting in which the party concerned was present; 
and whether that party was not justified in rising to vindicate himself 
against this personal attack. The mention of any name under cir- 
cumstances like these, was not necessary to make the allusion a 
personal ona 

3. With reference to the part played by Dr. Waller, and which 
has so much dl^raced our Association in the eye of the world, Dr. 
Ewart simply says ;-^" Dr. Waller now rose and requested the chairman 
to stop Dr. Sircar on the ground of his being a homceopath. Though 
in the heat of the moment some unparliamentary language was used. 
Dr. W. acted honestly and conscientiously in this matter." The 
6bject of Dr. Ewart's letter is to prove that the account of the proceed- 

. ings, as they appeared in the Hindoo Patriot, was one-sided and 
Characterised by important omissions and mis-statements of facts. 
Now, can any body glean from the above quotation what could have 
■been the unparhamentary language used by Dr. Waller ? Is it not 
hkely to be the impression of any one that reads the letter that the 
report of the proceedings as given by the Hindoo Patriot is false, so 
far as they relate to Dr. Waller ? Now what is the fact ? It is that 
■the report of the Joint Secretaries coincides almost literally with the 
report of the Patriot as far as this is concerned. The tendency, 
therefore, on the part of Dr. Ewart to make a most important omis- 
sion is visible on the surface. Instead of passing by Dr. Waller's 
remarks with a justificatory qualification, he should have given them 
in full if he had the desire to tell the whole truth and nothing but 
-the truth. 

4. Again, Dr. Ewart says, " thus it will be seen there was no stifling 
■of discussion ; still Dr. Sircar did not return to the charge because^ 
■as the report published in the Hindoo Patriot says, ' his feelings had 
been violently lacerated ! ' " Dr. Ewart evidently insinuates here that 
<he Hindoo Patriot is not correct in reporting me as having spokai 
this at the meeting. Is not the very same thing reported of me by 
the Joint Secretaries? Dr. Ewart maintains there was no stifling of 
discussion, and yet why was Dr. Sama Chum Mookerjee stopped for 
alluding to cures under homoeopathic treatment " 

5. Dr. Ewart says, " his friends supported him as a homceopath, 
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his opponents thought he might not be a full-blown follower of 
Hahnemann." Who were the friends at the meeting that supported 
me as a homceopath ? As far as one can gather from the report, either of 
the Patriot or of the Joint Secretaries, nom ! The fact is that those 
who did support me, supported me 33 having been misunderstood, 
and as not being a homceopath, as imagined by my opponents. 

6. Again : I am described by Dr. Ewart as having out-Hahner 
manned Hahnemann himself in the enunciation of my views. 
Neither my published address nor the summary of it given by the 
Patriot or by the Joint Secretaries lends any support to this mpst 
unfounded statement. Dr. Ewart might not have heard me atten? 
lively at the meeting ; but he must have read m.y address minutely 
as it was with him for a pretty long time, and he must have under- 
stood the report of the Joint Secretaries. I am, therefore, at a loss to 
divine what could have led him to such an egregious misrepresenta- 
tion as to have attributed to me views out-Hahnemanning Hahne- 
man himself.. Has he done it wilfully? I wo'n't answer the question. 
Nor do I hke to go any further into Dr. Ewart's letter, as this would 
be dragging many unpleasant things to light, calculated to bring 
disgrace upon the profession.- 1 

Trusting, Mr. Editor, you will be good enough this time not to* 
refuse insertion of the above in your next issue, 

I remain, 
Yours Sincerely, 
MoHENDRO Loll Sircar, M.D.-. 
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Bomm^athy, Sxpawtdtd and Expottd.- A Ltetun dtHvend in thi 
Huatrt of the Mtdkal Cillt^ Caltutiu, March ioth, 1867. By 
W. ItoBBOKT K-0-* UK.C9.K,, Mtdiotl Missionary* Fnbliihed bf 
WjriBMi Bros., Hare Stiect* Calcutta. 

OCRTLBMKK, 

You ate all mors or l6ss acqaaintcd with the subject of homtao" 
patb3r. It ia a pOrticulai systeiti of medictd doctrine md {Practice 
&nt propmnded by Dr. Hahnetndtui, a Gentian [Aj^dui, about tto 
bflgiiming of the centtuy. lu or^iiuttor died, a very tAA BUd, 
twesty'three yenn ago. Long before bte desnh nunKrcnis disciptes 
bsd ^tfead hb syetea fur and wide. In every ooontry of Europe it 
luu bcnr a luge numba of adherents, and almost eveiy considerablS 
town hag one or taore botnceopathie practitioners. It numbem 
ftKMHigst Its adherents many of ths h^het nuiks, and many tnen (&> 
tfnguished Sa literatiffe and polkics ; artists, clergymen, lairyei^ aixl 
flateeaien not a few. The adhenntd of hotnceopathy generally mani- 
fast a Uvety biterest in the diSiiaion of its prindples, and we ever oa 
the watch to recommend it to tiieir friends. The ladles have bem 
npcCiaUy instrumental in promoting the fipread of its peculiar tenets^ 
and everywhere its female adherents greatly eacecd its male disdptes 
b«tli In numbeit and zeal. Its literature te pretty extensive. Both 

* This lecture, wtaich was delivered in retriy to the "Address in McdiJ 
cine," indicate! Ibe flutter into which the mind of the orthodox profession 
was thrown by the Address, and is here given entire as a piece of curio- 
sity well worth preserving. I give also the review trf it that appeared 
the Hitidoo Patriot, I may here state a fact in this connection which 
will not be uninteresting. Dr. Robson was an esteemed friend, and after 
the publication of his pamphlet, a copy of which was presented to me, 
"with the author's kind regards," I called on him one day, in company 
with the late Babu Rajinder Dutt, and we told him that the proper way of 
refuting Homceopathy would be to prove one of its reputed drugs after the 
manner recommended by Hahnemann, and then prescribe it in a case of 
disease having symptoms resembling those produced by the drug. We 
told him that we could give him a drug which, we were confident, could 
produce pathogenetic effects in even infinitesimal doses, which he has so 
much ridiculed. We told him further that if after a fair and sufficient 
trial, the drug failed to produce any effect, we would renounce our faith in 
homoeopathy even on the ground of this single failure. On his agreeing to 
our proposal, we gave him Arsenic 6th diL He took it for two or three 
days, but would not take it any longer. He did not say why, but we sus- 
pected some pathogenetic effects had been developed. 
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in SiiA>t>e u>d Amerio it has periodicals exclusively derMCd M iM 
MTTica It has abo mimeioss books containitig sutfiitiants Mi 
ddoicn of its principle and hosts of pamphlets for ^cnstal drCHtft- 
tiOD. Amongst the ranks t^ boiiHaopathic prxctitioners an many 
cbaiiatuu »ho xdvertiee in the newspapers the wonderful cures thtf^ 
b£sv^ or rather #ish others to believe, they have wiou^t ', jet I 
Boisi dtndidly flcluio<itl«dge that many of them ate rtieo ai high 
la^cctabilitf and txten^ive a<:quii<9n«)ts, *bo are most ainobrely eon> 
rinced of the truth of their system, 

I HotDQBOpsthy comes before tbe wofld with tdfty preteiisionsi It 
dUBis to revolntioiiiio the whole priedpts of medidne oa tb« 
: jptmad of the aOeged discovery of a gr^t kw of nature* "wkicll 
fuijatimtcs certainty for tincertaiiity, eimpUcity and cteuness for 
ennpiication and absurdity." It elaims also to rerehttionize tU 
thole pnicdce <tf t&edicine on the ground of the superiority of it> 
treatment in curing disease and preserving human life. Thus Dr. 
Curie says i'^" Wherever the common practka succeida, bomvopfatby 
it always mote effective, and in a vast ninnber of cases viicd Ifaa 
common practice is fxnrerleSs, homxsOpathy is crowned Iridi suceoM." 

It comes forward claiming to be truth, appealing to fiiCte and ilIVi^ 
ing exainination. No man can be indifferent to th« truth Ot fidse- 
hood of these pretensions. It has too many and too able adtocKMB 
to ire passed over With ccJntempt. The leaders of the Medical Pro- 
fession, accordingly, have long ago passed their deliberate verdict on 
na claims. They have spoken out decidedly when occasion ssaimi 
to call for it ; but, in general, they judge it best to preserve a dignified 
silence towards this and other forms of quackery. 

This dignified contempt is undoubtedly a wise policy, for itotliing 
would contribute so much to the spread of homteopathy 88 any sctioD 
on the part of medical men which would lead the public to think the 
homoiopathists a race of itl-used men, just as any fanatical sect n 
religion spreads like wildfire when pereecnted. Occasions, however, 
may arise when it would be wrong not to speak out. I conceive it to 
be desirable at the present time to put before the public a i^iri slate- 
nrait of the reasons why the Medical Profession reject homceopalhy. 

This lectme then is addressed, not to the profession, bat lo the 
general public 

In appeaUng to the tribunal of public opinion On (JuestitmS in*<Slv- 
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ing discussions on some obscure points of medical science, I labour 
under an obvious disadvantage ; but this is to some extent compen- 
sated by the intensely practical interest which every intelligent man 
naust take in questions affecting the health of himself and his family. 
When sickness attacks a beloved child, the father must decide what 
kind of medical treatment shall be adopted. Shall he trust to the 
KoHraJ or to the Sub-Assistant Sui^eon, with the Presidency Surgeon 
to consult with in difficulty, or shall he betake himself to homoeo- 
pathy. 

The decision is often felt by the anxious parent to be a matter of 
great difficulty, for there are numerous books and pamphlets indus- 
triously circulated in the native community advocating the last named 
system, some of which have been translated into Bengali to propagate 
homceopathy among the ladies of the Zenana ; and numerous amateurs 
are ever ready to relate the wonderful cures that have been performed 
by globules. 

My, purpose then, in this lecture, is to place in the hands of edu- 
cated native gentlemen such a statement of the principles of homceo- 
pathy as shall enable them to decide intelligently when the decision 
must be made. 

In order to obviate any suspicion of unfairness I shall for the most 
part, state the doctrines of homoeopathy in the words of its advocates. 

The chief dogma of homceopathy from which the name is derived 
13 expressed in the formula,—" Similia similibus curantur," similars 
are cured by similars. It is said that the medicine which should be 
administered for the cure of any disease, should be one capable of 
producing a similar disease in a healthy person. 

Thus a medicine given for cholera should be one capable of produ- 
cing a disease like cholera, if administered to a person in health. 
According to this view, diarrhcea should be treated by purgatives, 
vomiting by emetics, and constipation by such a substance as opium. 

The following is the account given by homteopathic authors of the 
supposed discovery of this celebrated law by Dr. Hahnemann. 
■ In the year 1790, while engaged in translating Cullen's "Materia 
Medica" into German, feeling dissatisfied with the explanation given 
of the curative powers of cinchona bark in ague, he resolved to try 
its effects upon himself. 
- Dr. Fischer, his biographer,says, — "Hahnemann took a considet- 
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able dose of Peruvian bark, and on the same day he was seized vrith a 
violent attack of intermittent fever," Dr. Curie confirms this account, 
for he says t\ie: first dose of cinchona brought on ague.* 

Dr. Dudgeon, referring to this, says : — " Hahnemann's discovery of 
the fever-producing properties of cinchona was to him what the filing 
of the apple was tO'Newton and the swinging lamp at Pisa to Galileo. 
From this single experiment his mind appears to have been impressed 
with the conviction that the pathogenetic effects of medicines would 
give the key to their therapeutic powers."t 

From the result of this experiment upon himself, Hahnemann 
inferred that the power of cinchona to cure ague was owing to its 
being capable of producing in a healthy person ague, or a fever resem- 
bling it, having, like it, cold, hot and sweating stages, It occurred to 
him that, possibly, the curative powers of other well-known medicines 
might be explicable on the same principle. He proceeded according- 
ly to test this hypothesis, by trying its applicability to other cases. 
The result, he tells us, in every instance confirmed the truth of his 
hypothesis, so he soon came to regard it as a well established general 
law of nature. 

He and his followers regard this discovery as effecting for medicine 
.what Newton's discovery of the law of gravitation effected for astro- 
nomy. 

This law of " Similia Similibus " is not regarded by homoeopaths as 
only one of many co-ordinate truths : it is the grand regulating imiver- 
sal truth in the science of medicine. 

Thus Dr. Granier says, " the principle of similars constitutes the 
very comer-stone of homteopathy ; it has been and ever will be the 
law of all theraputic power."J 

Dr. Curie says, " the law of similars is the comer-stone of the whole 
edifice. If it can be shewn to be false, then the superstructure which 
has been raised upon it must crumble into dust." 

The same author, wamiing with his subject, enthusiastically 
declares, "this principle is an eternal law of nature." 

Once fairly mounted upon their hobby-horse, it would be wonderful 
if these imaginative gentlemen did not ride him to death. Thus Dr. 
Granier admits that other physicians cure diseases without being 
* Curie's ft/W/^/^J, p. i6. 
t Dudgeon's Lectures on Homosopathy, p. ji. % Conferences, p. 159. 
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homoeopithB. "Yes," he wya, "that is true; but by what system 
luve they obtuned, and do they still obtain their cures ? By tb« U«: 
of simitars, that ia to say, by homwopathy,"* 

Again he ^ay^ " Homoeopathy came forth haca fee bead of Hippo- 
crates, as Uinerva from the head of Jupiter, and since then «11 physi- 
cians haw only acted knowiDgly or unknowingly iipos thi) ii)im(HDi 
principle."t 

A^in, Dr. Young says, " Every real cute, np matter Tbeo or bff 
whom performed, has been on this principle."t 

Homoeopathy then is nothing new, and ^1 medical men aft in 
reality b(Mn(iK>paths, though, unfortunately, th«y do not know it 
How can we suiSciently admire the ignorance or impudence of suck 
statements ! 

TWs most pretentious doctrine comes forward claiming to be recog- 
qifed M A general law of nature on the ground of e3penmentB> "It 
w»fi,'' saya Dr. Curie, " in numerous and long continued resewchCT 
that Hahnemann incontrovertlbly established by actual eJ^peFmeoti 
the truth of the principle he had detected- "U 

He subjected himself, his family, and his friends to numerous vai 
long continued experiments during a period of twenty years. 

These e^periinents were conducted with the view of detennining 
the symptoms produced on the healthy body by medicinal substaoee* 
to aerve as a guide to their uses in the cure of disease. Throagli 
these exp^ments the properties of upwards of one hundred >ai1 i1(? 
articles of the Homceopathic Materia Medics were elaborately investi- 
gated, and the symptoms produced by each, carefully recorded. The 
retult was found to be truly astonishing. It was found, for instaoc^ 
that aconite produces 500 symptoms on the healthy body, Bulphiff 
i,DP9, chalk 1,090, nux vomica 1,300, and so on. 

" It makes one shuddCT," says Sit Benjamin foodie^ *♦ tc reject oo 
the sufferings of Dr. Hahnemann, his family, and his friends PrSM, 
Horabwrg, and Stapf, during these twenty years of probatii^i. Thej 
must have experienced the symptoms of every existing diesase ow 
hundred times over. The variety of the Eymptoms, however, must 
fa^e been not less perplexing to their intellects than distressing to 
their feelings. "S 

* Conferences, page 211. + Conferences, p. 211. 
tHonweopathy.p. IS. T Curie's Principles, p. yr. § Works, V<rf. r, p. 6ji 
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■ To give you some idea of the exquisite sufferings which these 
much-enduring men must have experienced in the course of their 
researches, I will quote the symptoms cured, and therefore according 
to Hahnemann, produced, by common salt ;— " Jolting in the head ; 
incapability of thinking ; splitting, teasing, and lancinatii^ headache ; 
plucking pains in the forehead ; shutting of the eyes in the morning ; 
whirling in the stomach ; noises in the left side of the belly ; pain like 
that caused by a dislocation of the hip ; inconvenience from eating 
bread ; iiritabihty disposing to anger ; great propensity to be frighten- 
ed ; leanness ; a tendency to twist the loins."* &c, &c. 

When we reflect on the terrible and protracted sufferings endured 
by these devoted individuals for the sake of their fellow men, we are 
bclined to wonder that they did not (all victims to their scientific arid 
philanthropic zeal. 

For the encouragement, however, of zealous experimenters in this 
field, they are assured "that the effects produced by medicines, when 
tried according to the strict rules of Hahnemann, are only of a transi- 
ent character, and rather tend to strengthen the body against the ordi- 
nary influence of hostile ^ent3."t 

Hahnemann at all events died at the good old age of 89. 

HomtBopathy then, we see, professes to be one of the inductive 
sciences, based upon facts and experiments ; we must therefore join 
issue with it upon the facts and inferences adduced, for mere denun- 
ciation or ridicule cannot overthrow a building solidly constructed on 
a stable foundation. 

It will therefore be necessary to enquire whether it is really true 
that cinchona has the power of producing intermitting fever in a heal- 
thy person, for, as Sir William Hamilton well says, "there is nothing 
which men seem to admit so lightly as an asserted fact," of which he 
gives the following illustration. ' 

Charles II, soon after the incorporation of the Royal Society, which 
was established under his patron^e, sent to request of the learned 
body an explanation of the following phenomenon. When a live fish 
is thrown into a basin of water, the basin, the water, and the fish do 
not weigh more than the basin and the water before the fish is thrown 

* Curie's Practice of Homoeopathy, p. 302. 
t Concise view of Homoeopathy, page 53. 
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io ; wheredt if a dead Ash is emploTed, the we^t of the vh(je is 
exactly equal to the added weights of the basin, the water, and the iish. 

Much learned discussion ensued regarding this curious fact, and 
several elaborate papers, propounding various hypotheses in explana- 
tion, were lead on the occasioa One meinbei at length suggested 
that they should weigh and try if it were so. After much angi; dis- 
cussion, some membeis asserting the fact to be in itself notoricms, 
and othen declaring that to doubt of its reality was an , insult to His 
Majesty, the experiment was made, and lo ! to their confusion, it ms 
discovered that the weight was indentical, whether a dead or living 
fish was used.* 

To question Dr. Hahnemann's fact of the fever-|»oducing powm 
of cinchona may possibly be conddered an insult to his memory by 
those numerous homceopathic writers who, without ezanunatioii, 
have accepted his account of the matter as a fact beyond questioE 
In the interests of truth, however, we must run this risk. 

It so happens that with regard to the action of quinine^ the active 
principle of cinchona bark, on persons in health, we have a super- 
abundance of evidence, for many hundred-we^bts of it are admioistc- 
ed every year for different disorders, and thousands of healthy persons 
are continually dosing themselves with it under the idea of its being 
a prophylactic against fever and an improver of digestion. SinC^ in 
many of these cases, it is given or taken without any real neceasilj, 
we have abundant opportunities of becoming acquainted with its 
action on the healthy body. 

The custom which prevails in the British Navy of administoing 
quinine to whole ships' crews for long periods, when in regions sus- 
pected to be malarious, gives us experiments upon an extensive stale, 
Thus we read of its having been given to a ship's Crew continuously 
for<»»M hundred and forty days, witlumt a single case ^fe^serbdH 
produced by it A 

Against evidence drawn from such cases it might be objected, wiih 
some plausibility, that the malaria to which these persons were pro- 
bably exposed m^ht have prevented the development of the fever 
which the quinine would otherwise have caused. This would imply 
that malaria always existed when its presence was suspected — a thing 

* Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures, Vol. i, page 169. j 

t Hutchinson's Impressions of Western Africa, p. 299. 
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extremely improbable. With infinitely more probability, we may 
assert that Hahnemann's ague was caused by malaria, and not at aU 
by the cinchona he took, since we learn from Or. Fischer that his- 
fever occurred on the same d<^ he took the medicine. 

There is in truth no medicine whose efiects upon a person in health 
are better ascertained than quinine. In large doses it produces a 
xeiies of symptoms knonii as dnchonism, characterized by ringing ia- 
tiie ears and deafness. This condition is not ague, nor anythmg hke 
ague. 

The great fondamenfal fact, then, of homceopathy, is no fact at ^1 j 
no person but a faomeeopatfa under the bscinating spell of a theory, 
can see any likeness between Intermitting fever and citukoiasm. This- 
law of " similia similibus " is thus seen to rest upon a rotten founda- 
tion. Being tried and found wanting in tfus cnidal instance of their 
own selection, we might well dismiss it on the principle, "falsus in 
UDO, falsus in omnibus." It can no longer claim to be a genend law,. 
for it has been shown to be inapplicable to the ac^tni of quinine. 

In this way we might go seriatim over a large proportion of the 
homcBOpathic medicines in common use, and we would find that they 
have not really the power of producing in the healthy body anything 
Kkf the diseases they are given to cure. Thus you are aware that 
camphor is administered by homceopatbs in cholera. You are all' 
sufficiently acquainted with this substance to know that if given to a 
person in health, it will not produce cholera, or anything like cholera. 

I adduce another instance, of Ae coireclness of whidi you can 
eauly judge. Rose-water is i^iptied to inflamed eyes. Hahnemann- 
says, that ite ciirative virtue in such cases is owing to its possessing 
the power of causing a species of inflammation in the eyes of healthy 
persons. Bengalee gentlemto who are in the habit of using rose- 
water so copiously in the hot season, will be able to ^timate the resdi 
value of such an observation. 

Again, many medicines are capable of curii^ morbid conditions of 
the body, which ai« incapable of producing any such condition in 
healthy perstMis. Thus preparations of iron cure ansemia ; if the law 
of similars were true, iron given to a person in health would produce 
anaemia, which is not the case. Ipecacuanha given in large doses 
cures dysentery, but it caimot produce dysentery in the healthy ; iodide 
of potassium cures goitre, but cannot produce it, or anything like it 
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It is not necessary to the ovuthrow of homceopathy, to shew that | 
there is no medicine whatever whose action is explicable on this i 
principle, (which, however, I believe to be the fact). Even if it were 
allowed a standing ground in some cases, it is no longer the great i 
universal law of cure, and homowpathy falls to the grcnind. 

With regard to the numerous experiments performed by Habnetnann , 
and his friends upon themselves, to jwhich I previously adverted, Sir ' 
John Forbes well says, — " The alleged facts are not facts at all. Not j 
a shadow of proof exists that the numerous — we bad almost said I 
idnumenible — symptoms recorded in their trials were the consequence 
or direct effect of the medicine, while a thousand reasons can be 
adduced for supposing the contrary to the fact As the doses adminis- 
tered in these trials, at least in the later and principal trials, were in 
iftfinitesifnai doses, we are fully warranted in even denying entirely 
that any effect was produced by them,"* 

Isensec, himself a homceopath, is probably not very far from the 
truth when he says that Hahnemann's symptoms " may all be referred 
to sobriety, fasting, ill-humour and sleepiness, caused by continual 
attention to nothing, mixed with those innumerable sensations whicb 
crowd every hour of life."t 

How has it come that this fanciful hypothesis, for it is nothing mor^ 
has exerted so mighty a spell over so many minds ? The reason is, , 
that it appeals to that love of unity which is so powerful a principle in 
our mental constitution. There is, I confess, something fascinating 
in the idea of cme master principle, ^pUcable to all the infinite diver- 
sity of the phenomena of disease, bringing order and beauty out of 
what seemed chaotic confusion. But the interests of truth and science 
must not be sacriiiced to a pleasing fancy or an intoxicating delusion 
Better far to have single, isolated truths lying disjointed like heaps of 
stones, than a gorgeous palace of elaborately compacted falsehoods. 

Gamier, in his Psychology, well remarks : — "This thirst of unitji, 
this tendency of mind to generalise its knowledge, is not only an 
effective means of discovery, but likewise an abundant source of error. 
Hardly is there a similarity detected between two or three facts, than 
men hasten to extend it to all others ; and if perchance the similarity 



* British and Foreign Medical Review, No. i 
+ Geschichte des Med,, Vol 6, p. i6g. 
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^been detected by ourselves, self-love closes our eyes to the con- 
.tradictions which out theory may encounter from experience." 

"Thus it is," says Sir William Hamilton, "that men will not see in 
the phenomena what alone is to be seen j in their observations they 
icteipolate and expunge, and cali this mutilated ami aduUeraied 
frodtut, a fact. And why ? Because the real phenomena if admitted, 
irauld spoil the pleasant music of their thoughts, :uid convert its 
[Rctitious harmonjL into discord. In consequence of this, many a 
Tfilem pr(fessing to be reared exclusively on odsersation and fact, _rests 
IB reality upon hypothesis and fiction. A pretended experience is 
indeed the screen behind which every illusive doctrine regularly 
retires. 'There are more false facts,' says Cullen, 'current in the 
world than false theories,' and the livery of Lord Bacon has been most 
ostentatiously paraded by those who were no member of his house- 
liold. Fact, cbservation, and induction have always been the watch- 
words of those who have dealt most extensively in fancy."* 

These weighty words give the key to the history and progress of 
hoBKeopathy. Homteopathic reasoning from particular fect^ to 
general conclusions may be fitly described in the words of an old 
author : " They see a httle way, suppose a great deal, and then jump 
to the conclusion," 

We now come to the second great principle of homceopathy — the 
theory of infinitesimal doses. This doctrine was no original or 
necessary part of the system, but it soon became with Hahnemann 
and his followers an essential part of their doctrine, and the main 
feature of their practice. At first Hahnemann treated diseases by the 
law of similars, prescribing ordinary doses ; but he found the more he 
diminished the dose, the better the result, and when so diminished as 
to be to most men's minds nothing at all, his cases were most success- 
ful. Little wonder if a docirine so strange should have been received 
with ridicule by the Medical Profession and the public. Hahnemann^ 
feeling that this doctrine gave a handle to the opponents of his 
^tem, exerted his utmost ingenuity in its exposition and defence, 

I suppose every one has heard of the homoeopathic dilutions, hut 
few have any idea of the extreme minuteness of the dose. 

The first dilution is the one-hundreadth part of a drop or grain ; 
the second, the one ten-thousandth part ; the third, the one millionth ; 

* Sir W. Hamilton's Led., Vol. I, p. 75. 
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the sixth, the one biiuonth; the ninth the trilliontfa, and so on til] die' 
thirtieth dilution vhich Hahnemann fixed as the standard wordinaijl 
EtieQgth for all medicines. Let us try and realize as far as we canj 
some of the lower dilutions, for the higher transcend the limited 
powers of man to conceive. To prepare the third diludon, a sing^| 
dn^ of the mother tincture must be dilated with upwards of thirteet 
gallons of water or spirit Now a billion is a million of millitms ; the 
sixth dilution therefore will require for its preparation one millira 
times thirteen gallons, which will amount to about z 1 7,000 hogdieads. 
A single drop difliised in 217,000 hi^heads is sufficiently hard br 
tike imagination ; but, as 1 have said, Hahnemaon's standard dose it 
the deciUionth which is represented in figures 1^ 60 ciphers,' thus :— 

1,000000, 000000,000000, 000000,000000,000000,000000,000000^ 

eoDooo^oooooo. 

A drop of the mother tincture put into the Gauges at Hurdm^ 
would scarcely have reached the T«}uisite degree of dllutiim if a drcf 
were taken from the mass of waters at Saugor Island. 

: S(r James Simpson calculates that one gr^ of belladonna distribut- 
ed in deciUionth dose globules, and applied together so as to form a 
straight line, would extend further than all the roads and railways od 
the face of the earth. 

Dr. Hahnemann felt that it was no easy miUter to make people 
believe in ^e efficacy of these extraordinary dilutions, so hke a skiUid 
general in difficulty, he d^ended his infinitesimals by another theoi} 
still more extraordinary. It is impossible not to admire the fertility, 
bcMness, and originality of his inventive powers. This new theoreti- 
cal engine erected by Hahnemann for the rehef of his friends, and die 
confusion of bis enemies, he called " the dynamization of medicines." 

" These homteopathic attenuations," said he, " so far from being 
a diminution of the medicinal power of a grain or drop of the crude 
drug, are on the contrary an actual exaltation of the medicinal power.*" 

Little wonder if the opponents of Hahnemann should have been fot 
a while non-plussed by the ingeniousness and startling novelty of tliis 
defence, and by its learned propounder's confidait appeal to what he 
called incontrovertible facts in its support It has commonly bees 
supposed that the effect, produced by a medicine on the body, boie 
some proportion to the quantity administered : that, for instance, if 
* Vide Dudgeon's Leclures, p. 346. 
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bie ounce of castor oil will pai^e, two ounces would pu^e very severe- 
^ ; that if ten grains of ipecacuanha will make a person sick, twenty 
grains would make him very sick ; that if an ordinary dose of chloro- 
brm will cause insensibility, an overdose might prove fatal, Hahne- 
nann's doctrine is, that in proportion as you dimini^ the quantity, 
the power increases. Hence he entitles his higher dilutions "higher 
MeHcies." 

This wonderful result is effected by dynamizing the medicine by 
"trituration and succussion," t. e., by pounding and shaking. 

Now shaking and pounding by homceopathic hands, is evidently no 
Eommon process, for its effects are as marvellous as those of the 
tbracadabra of the magician. 

" It will convert," says Hahnemann, " the material medicinal sub- 
stance into immaterial medicinal spirit," or, as Dr. Curie expresses itj 
"the brute matter of medicines becomes spiritualized.*" 

After this wonderful tran-substantiation of matter into spirit, you 
will scarcely feel surprised at the following results of homoeopathic 
shaking. Dr. Hahnemann tells us that the 30th dilution of drosera 
given to a child with hooping cough, will cure the disease without 
endangering the child's life in the slightest degree, if the bottle has 
had only two shakes ; but if the medicine has had twenty sha/us, the 
child's life wilt be endangered from its extraordinary potetuy I f 

Dr. Rummel mentions an instance in his own practice, where two 
globules of common chalk (calcarea) of the 3<Jth dilution produced an 
itching eruption all over the body of an old woman, in consequence 
of each dilution having been prepared with six shakes instead of two 1 1 

""So fearful," says Dudgeon, "is Hahnemann of increasing the 
potency of a medicine, that he earnestly deprecates the practice of 
carrying about medicines in the liquid state, as the mere shaking of 
Walking anddriving will increase their potenty to a dangerous exlent"^ 

Gross, Stapf, and other pupils of Hahnemann, while believing m 
the efficacy of the homceopathic shake, were not so afraid of its evil 
Results as their great master had been ; they carried theh shakings to 
surprising lengths, ten thousand and even sixty thousand shakes being'. 
Siven to some medicines. These high shakings were said to possess 
Almost uncontrollable power ; indeed Bonninghausen, a houKeopathic 

♦Curie's Principles, page 14, 

+ Lectures on Homceopathy, page 347, 
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author of repute, relates that he killed two mad dogs dead on thq 
spot with a single globule which had been prepared in this way,* ! ! j 

We may talte the liberty of calling this a homoeopathic fact, j 

We have not yet exhausted the mysterious wonders of homceopa'j 
thic shalcii^ and pounding. The homoeopaths make extensive use c^ 
«ome common substances, such as chalk (calcarea) and charct 
(carbo-vegetabilis), of which ounces and pounds may be taken into th( 
stomach with no other inconvenience than their mechanical bu] 
When, however, a single grain of one of these inert substances hi 
been subjected to homceopathic trituration and succussion, it acquin 
such extraordinary powers, that decillionth doses of it are capabli 
of healing some of the most formidable and Inveterate diseases 
would be difficult to find in the records of error a proposition more] 
outri^eous to human reason than this. 

Homoeopaths are in the habit of severely censuring the Medical 
Profession and those|of the public who oppose their views. Dr. Curi«v 
for instance, wonders *' that the prejudice of medical men is so greal^ 
that they will spend hours or days in talking, and months in writing 
against homisopathy hypothetically, when the placing a few globules 
on the tongue would make them blush for shame at their petty preju- 
dice and idle talkii^." 

It is a more difficult matter to accept homceopathic paradoxes thaii 
Dr. Curie and his friends seem to suppose, independently of the ope- 
ration of the " prejudice, self-interest, and jealousy " by which, accord- 
ing to them, the Medical Profession are influenced in their treatment 
of homoeopathy. We must surrender the whole of physical science 
before we can admit the Homceopathic principle, that division and 
diminution increase strength. It is as great an absurdity as to say 
that two and two make five. According to this principle, one hoise 
should pull a carriage better than two ; indeed, one leg of a horse 
should exert more power than a whore regiment of Cavalry. 

At the risk of being tedious, I will quote from Granier's "Confer^ 
ences upon Homosopathy," one of their latest publications, described 
in their journals as one of the best expositions of hom<eopathy, in 
order to show that the above monstrous principle is really maintained 
by some of the most recent authorities on the subject. " Medicinal 
substances, in massive doses, have scarcely any duration of action ; 

* All Horn. Zeitung, XXXJX, page 98. 
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I the 6th dilution, has sis times longer than the first ; the 15th, fifteen 
times longer ; so that if the ist dilution (one-hundredth of a drop q( 
the mother cincture) act for one day, the 3rd dilution (one-millionth 
of 3 drop) will act for three days ; the 30th dilution (the decillionth 
, of a drop) will act for thirty days." He truly enough says— "Whep 
you come to one-hundredth and two-hundredth dilutions, the doses 
of Korsakoff and Jenichen, the action is lost in the shadows of time 
as the dilution is in the mystery of the fluids."* 

The same author says, — " When you give sihcea (flint-stone), cal- 
carea carbonica (chalk), or carbo vegetalis (charcoal), give at least 
the isth or i8th dilutions, for in low dilutions, you are throwing 
stones into a well." 

This popular author gives us his views of the nature of medicines 
in a passage which seems intended to give the key to the homoeopathic 
mystery of dynamization. 

" Medicines are fluidic powers. They are beings (Stres) that nun 
may create at his wilL 1 wish I could say they are occuU powers 
forming the chain of fluidic communication between this world and 
that beyond the tomb. But I am convinced in my own mind that 
placed upon the limits of fluidic dynamism, our observation might 
cast a scrutinizing glance into the unseen world."+ 

This eloquent passage seems to me, I must frankly confess, arrant 
nonsense, and had an author written in this way on any other subject, 
I would have begun to suspect his sanity, but writers on homceopatby 
and spiritualism seem a privileged class, for they may write the great- 
est rtgmarole, and tens of thousands will swear it is the perfection of 
wisdom and eloquence. 

The homoeopath ists endeavour to explain and defend the action of 
infinitesimal doses, by the analogy of certain natural agents which 
exert a powerful action on the animal economy, in quantities so small 
as to defy the analysis of the most skilful chemist. They appeal to 
the influence of malaria, the poison of cholera and other agents of the 
same nature, to some powerfully odorous substances^ where the 
odorous particles are in a state of inconceivably fine division, and to 
the beneficial effects of mineral springs containing, as they $ay, infini- 
tesimal quantities of medical substances. 

Before examining these analogies, I must premise that, according 
• Conferences, p. 257. t Conferences, p. 147. 
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to the Statements of the homoeopaths themselves, their medicines In. 
all the higher dilutions (or potencies as they call them) cannot be I 
-nibmitted to either physical or chemical tests.* 

HomtDopathic practitioners then have no check whatever on the 
-good faith of those who dispense their medicines. If a homceopalhtc 
druggist chooses to give a little spirits of wine, or water, labelled 6lh 
or 30th dilution, the most accomplished homceopath could not detect 
the fraud. 

If some wag were to send a gallon of homosopathic medicine of tiie 
30th potency to Dr. Macnamara as a specimen of the new walet- 
jupply for the town of Calcutta, this accomplished chemist, in his 
ignorance, would certify that it was pure, wholesome, drinkable water, 
for pure water means simply water in which no impurity can be de- 
tected by physical or chemical tests. 

With regard to the analogy attempted to be established by the 
homcBopaths between their infinitesimal doses and the action of mias- 
mata, I remark that it does not follow, that because miasmata enter- 
ing the system by the lungs, exert a powerful influence on the animal 
economy, that homceopathic medicines, which are usually taken into 
the stomach and digested, would have a corresponding effect Thus, 
if carbonic acid gas is inhaled, it will speedily cause death, whereas 
in the stomach it is beneficial or harmless, as those who take soda 
■water in the hot season know very well. Again, the venom of a 
serpent may be swallowed with impunity, but if introduced beneath 
the skin, a very small quantity may prove fatal. Again, a very minute 
quantity of musk inhaled, affects the system powerfully, whereas ta 
grains may be swallowed with scarcely any effect 

Now let us consider whether these miasmatic agents act as honiao- 
pathic medicines are said to do. Are their powers increased by dimi- 
nution and dilution ? If a small dose of the cholera poison will pro- 
duce a slight attack of cholera, will not a strong dose produce a severe 
type of the disease ? If these maismata were like the hom(BOpathic 
medicines, they would be harmless in proportion to their intensity. 

If that were the case, the conservancy Department would best 
promote the health of Calcutta by allowing all the filth of the town to 
accumulate, that thereby the miasmata might become intense enougli 
to be innocuous. 

* Granier's Rights of medicine, p. 30, 
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To dear away the sewerage, as is now being done so vigorously by 
our eneigetic Health Officer, is a most unhomoeopathic proceeding. 

These miasmata then ^ree with more tangible agents in this — 
that division and dilution diminish strength ; and therefore the 
analogy breaks down. 

The illustration from mineral waters is quite as unfortunate. Infi- 
nitesimal doses cannot be detected by physical of, chemical tests. 
The ingredients of mineral waters so far from defying chemical analy- 
sis can be so accurately determined, that in many cases an exact sub- 
stitute can be artificially prepared. Again, these waters are usually 
drunk in large quantities. The proportion of solid matter in mineral 
waters may vary from one grain to several hundreds in a pint. Now 
as patients who make use of mineral waters, frequently, drink one 
or two pints in a few hours, we have doses very far from infinitesimirfi 
There is, again, no proof that mineral waters act more powerfully the 
more diluted they are, and so this analogy also breaks dowa 

There is another attempted defence of infinitesimal doses which is 
sufficiently ludicrous. It is said, " minute division of a solid increases 
the extent of surface." 

This is true ; but it would only be applicable if, instead of the 
billionth or decillionth of a grain, the whole grain were given. Whilst 
the billionth part only is administered, to speak of increased surface, 
is as ridiculous as to say that if Government House were ground 
down to powder, a single particle of the dust would present a larger 
surface than the original building. 

I have already mentioned that Hahnemann at first gave medicfnes 
according to the principle of similars, in ordinary doses. Sir John 
Forbes suggests a plausible explanation of the reasons which probably 
induced him to diminish the dose, till it became equivalent to nothing 
at all : "that while medicines were administered in sensible doses on 
the homceopathic principle, they were found to act not beneficially, 
because any effect they produced was^ at best, not curative, and pro- 
bably was injurious by disturbing the curative powers of nature. When 
they were reduced to infinitesimal doses, they ceased to produce any 
tffeels on the system, and so they came to seem beneficial by not 
interfering with the vis mtdicairix, or natural curative powers of the 
body,"* 

♦Brit, and For. Med. Rev., No. 41. 
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You will scarcely, I chink, feel surprised at the decision to which 
all Bdentiiic medical men have come, with regard to the homceopatkic 
treument of disease by infinitesimal doses, that every case treated in 
this way is a case treated with nothing at all ; in other words, it is 
ntnpfy left to nature. The homceopathic medicine has no power for 
good or for evil The homceopathic practitioner seeming to do 
■OtQCthing, in reality, does nothing to alter the course of the disease, 
anlesE, as is not unfrequently the case, he surreptitiously einployi 
«llc^thic treatment. 

I shall now make a few quotations from homceopathic autboiSi 
■hewing the curious admissions they have made as to the intertneis 
of their medicines, in their anxiety to recommend their system to 
the public While Hahnemann believes firmly in the formidable 
power of his medicines in infinitesimal doses, especially if well 
■haken, other authors shew a laudable anxiety to diminish the fears 
of the public, naturally nervous as to the effects of high potencies. 
Thus Hahnemann says "every real medicine acts at all times, under 
•11 circumstances, on every living human being, and produces in him 
the symptoms peculiar to it,"* 

Little wonder if such a declaration by the illustrious inventor of 
Homoeopathy should have struck terror into the hearts of the tady 
amateurs who are fond of dosing their babies with globules out of 
the little homceopathic chest. Dr. Granier, however, hastens to calm 
tha agitation naturally enough excited. " It is a great consolation to 
know," says he, "that In case of mistake, an ill-chosen medicine 
becomes inert."t 

Dr. Luther chimes in with this curious assertion. He says : " The 
small homceopathic doses, if the medicine he incorrectly chosen, have 
generally little or no effect."} 

These homceopathic medicines are very accommodating. It is 
r«ally very kind of them not to produce any bad effect, if an anxious 
mother should unfortunately make a mistake and give the wrong 
medicine. I am very sorry that allopathic medicines are so deficient 
in politeness and pity, that they always produce their natural effects, 
often awful enough, even when a mistake has been made. 

Jf these homceopathic medicines were intelligent beings, they could 

•Organon, Section XXXII. + Conferences, p. 358. 

X Concise View, p. 73. 
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not act more rationally than they do. When they are needed they 
»ct i when they are not needed they refrain from acting. According 
to Dr. Young, when a medicine is really the right one, it goes to the 
diseased part as iron to the magnet. 

The tastelessness of the dilutions and the sweetness of the globules 
>re potent arguments in favour of homceopathy with tender-hearted 
mothers, whose feelings have been lacerated by the cries and strug- 
gles of their children, when the Doctor's nauseous stuff had to be 
poured down their throats. 

The following curious passage occurs in a recent homoeopathic 
work : — " I am inclined to think that the extreme disgust to all that 
we call bad medicines is an inclination of nature, and that children 
especially, in whom animal instinct may be said to be more developed 
ttian the reasoning powers, are a proof of this. Their aversion to bad 
tastes, and all ponderous medicines, is an inclination of nature against 
it»* 

No doubt the shrinking of the patient as he beholds the sui^eon 
with his knife ready to excise a tumour, or perform lithotomy, is an 
mstinct of nature, nevertheless it would not be always wise to give 
way to it. 

" Infants," says Dr. Tuckey " take the tasteless medicine without a 
grimace. If children were polled to decide the matter, we should have 
tremendous majority." ^ 

There is no doubt of it, Mr. Tuckey, and if little boys were polled 
to decide the matter whether they would go to school, there would in 
that case also be a " tremendous majority " against such a disagree- 
able necessity. Such arguments from children's tastes are certainly 
childish enough, and I dare say the more respectable homoeopaths 
would be ashamed to use them. 

I shall now very briefly advert to another product of Hahnemann's 
inventive genius as original, extraordinary, and absurd as his other 
speculations. I refer to his doctine of chronic diseases. He main- 
tains that all chronic diseases arise from three miasmata, syphilis, 
sycosis, and itch. The last, according to him, gives rise to seven- 
eighths of all chronic diseases. You will no doubt feet surprised at 
the importance in Hahnemann's system, of the vulgar disease you are 
so familiar with, under the name of Khosh. 
* Basil Carlingfbrd, p. 170. 
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"Itch," he says, "Js the sole, true, and fundamental cause that 
produces all the other countless fonns of disease nhict^ under the 
names of nervous debility, hysteria, hypochondriasis, insaiuty, mekn- 
choly, idiocy, madness, epilepsy and spasms of all kinds, cancer, 
gout, hemorrhoids, jaundice, dropsy, epistaxis, hiemoptysis, haemal- 
utia, asthma, phthisis, barrenness, deafness, cataract, gravel, and para- 
lysis, appear id out pathology as so many distinct and independent 
diseases."* 

The real nature of itch is well known. It is owing to the irritation 
of a little eight-te^ed animal which burrows under the sjtin, and may 
be easily cured by any such application as oil or sulphur ointment, 
which will prevent the animal from breathing and so cause its death 
by suffocation. I had imagined that by this time the true nature of . 
itch was so well known that all homceopaths would feel rather ashamed \ 
of this wildly fantastical theory of the origin of chronic diseases. ! 

I find, however, that Dr. Granier is an advocate who will not desert 
Hahnemann, even in the most desp»erate case. \ 

" The more," he says, " medical men investigate this dogma in their i 
clinical practice, the more they perceive its truth /"t : 

Dr. Henderson, however, and some of the more rational liomao- j 
paths have abandoned the itch theory as altogether untenable; 

I have already expressed my conviction that treatment by infinites!- ; 
mal or imaginary doses is simply leaving the case to nature. Before | 
taking leave of Hahnemann, I shall adduce two other speculations of 
bis which strongly confirm this conclusion. 

He maintained that the decillionth of a grain of chalk will not onl/ 
exert a powerful action on the body, but will continue to act, unb- , 
terruptedly, for forty or even fifty days, before its action is exhausted t 

I think most of you will find little difficulty in believing that an ! 
infinitesimal dose of an inert substance, once a month or once in two i 
months is, in reality nothing at all. ; 

This conclusion is also confirmed by the results of a peculiar plan | 
of administering the homceopathic remedies of which Hahnemann | 
was very fond in the latter part of his life, called by him olfaction- 
He says, if the patient is very sensitive, it will be sufficient to let him 
smell a phial containing a single medicated globule of the size of a 
mustfurd seed. In the fifth edition of his Oiganon he says this mode 

* Orsanon, Section, 73. + Conferences, p. 138, 
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«f administering medicine is preferable to every other. If the patient 
needs a moderate dose, he is to uncork the phial, and then, closing 
one nostril with the finger, he is to smell the phial with the other ; 
if a stronger dose is wanted, he is to repeat the process with the other 
.jiostril. The phial is then to be re-corked. This single globule will, 
[ie says, in this way serve for years, without its medidnal virtues being 
^sensibly impaired, , 

' Hahnemann tells us that for more than a year he had treated 
Mtlmost every patient in this way, and he assures us that he found the 
~action of medicines as powerful and as lasting when smelt as when 
swallowed. 

After this you will scarcely think that Sir James Simpson expressed 
himself too strongly when he said : ' All the dogmas and doctrines 
peculiar to Hahnemann, are a tissue of the strangest contradictions 
and the wildest absurdities." 

Some of his followers, however, have tried hard to excel him in 
absurdity. Dr. Hering, a celebrated American hom<Bopath, and 
many others, are warm advocates of Isopathy. According to this 
variety of horoceopathy, the proper medicine for cholera is a prepara- 
tion of the stools or vomit of a cholera patient ; for hydrophobia, the 
saliva of a mad dog ; for itch, the matter of an itch pustule ; and for 
phthisis, the expectorated matter. 

Dr, Gross, a favourite pupil and enthusiastic admirer of Hahne- 
fliann, used his own blood as a medicine. Having moistened a 
globule with his blood, he shook it for fifteen minutes in a bottle with 
10,000 simple sugar globules. With a single globule from the bottle 
he cured a lady of congestion of the brain ! 

Dr. Hering gravely tells us that he found a bug potentized to the 
30th dilution, an excellent remedy for bug-bites. 

If there are any of the isopathic homceopathists in Calcutta, I would 
beg to suggest that they should potentize a mosquito for the benefit 
of the public. A single mosquito potentized to the 30th dilution, 
would suffice to cure mosquito bites to the whole population of Bengal 
for the next hundred years. 

In taking leave of this part of the subject, I must acknowledge 
that many homoeopaths not only reject isopathy, but also most of the 
peculiar doctrines of Hahnemann. If homoeopathy, as established by 
Hahnemann and his early followers, be compared to a magnificent 
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tree with spreading boughs iind luxuriant foliage, in the hands o) 
some of the modern homceopaths, one branch after another has beai 
hewn down till now only the stump of the root remains. Thus Drj 
Henderson says : "The customs and doctrines of Hahnemann, whic^ 
are now either abandoned or regarded as open questions, are, hi< 
theory of chronic diseases ; his potential or dynamical hypothesis ; dn 
employment of the highet attenuation in acute diseases, and thi 
necessity of very long intervals between the doses of medicines," 

Dr. Dudgeon even assaults the only remaining vestige of Hahns 
mannian doctrine — the principle of similars. He says ; " The law d 
similars expresses only the ta\t/cr the selection of the remedy, whik 
the actual curative process is rather contraria lontrariis, for the ini' 
pression we make with our remedial agent, is the opposite of the oust- 
ing condition of the diseased part."* 

Many homceopaths now-a-days give allopathic doses, and in manj 
cases without any reference to the principle of "similia similibus"al 
all ; while others realize in their practice the fable of the Centaur, 
man above and horse below, for they try to combine the old and the 
new. They will treat intermittent fever with ten-grain doses of qui- 
nine, move the bowels occasionally with ounce doses of castor oil, 
and in a case of poisoning, they will not hesitate to give twenty grains 
of the sulphate of zinc as an emetic. 

It only remains that we should ascertain the value of the confident 
appeal to experience and fact resorted to by the- homceopaths, when 
other defences fail. As Sir William Hamilton has well said, "a pre- 
tended experience is the screen behind which every illusive doctrine 
regularly retires;" I shall therefore now withdraw the screen, th« 
you may look upon the genuine features of this illusive experience. 

They tell us, truly enough, that it is not in accordance with tlie 
principles of the Baconian philosophy to reject well ascertained fects 
because they are mysterious and inexplicable. Homoeopathic writert 
and private amateur homceopaths are never weary of telling us of the 
good effects they have seen and experienced from the use of globules j 
indeed, who has not heard the current stories of wonderful eures' (i 
persons who were considered in a hopeless condition by the most 
eminent physicians, but who were happily rescued from untimdj 
death by the wonder-working globulets ? 
* Lecturei on Homoeopathy, page 1 1 1. 
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Now, I am perfectly willing to acknowledge that a large number" of 
■patients treated with infinitesinaal doses recover. This fact is incon- 
trovertible. 

" How can you make such an admission," says an astonished 
homoeopath, "and yet question the efficacy of infinitesimal doses ?" 
Now the reality of a phenomenon may be admitted by two parties, 
who give very opposite explanations of it. Thus, the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west ; so far both philosophers and the vulgar are 
agreed. The former, however, ascribe the phenomenon to the motion 
tof the earth, the latter to the motion of the sun. Now with regard to 
vecoveries where infinitesmial doses have been administered, we admit 
the fact of the recovery, but deny the homoeopathic or popular ex- 
:pianation, that this was owing in any way to the billionth of a grain 
of charcoal or sulphur, which was, or was supposed to be, administer- 
ed. The recoveries were due entirely to the curative powers of nature 
and the strict dietetic regimen usually enforced. 

I suppose you are all familiar with the history of the Honigberger 
delusion with regard to the treatment of cholera. An ingenious 
countryman of Hahnemann's some years ago asserted that inoculation 
with tincture of quassia was an '^ infallible cure" for this terrible dis- 
ease. In spite of its manifest absurdity, many were found weak 
enough to entrust beloved relatives to his care, paying him handsome- 
ly for his trouble. Some well-meaning gentlemen subscribed funds 
for a hospital, where cases of cholera were treated upon this plan. 
Many cases recovered ; they and their friends of course spoke loudly 
in favour of this new and wonderful plan of treatment. As is the case 
with the homoeopaths, every recovery was trumpeted as a case of cure 
and an incontrovertible proof that the inoculation was not inert as its 
opponents alleged. 

When a homteopath is met by the assertion that it is absurd to 
believe that infinitesimal doses can have any effect whatever, he 
replies, " I appeal to facts. Such a neighbour of mine was in a bad 
way ; the Doctors had given him up, whereupon he took some glob- 
ules by the advice of a friend and immediately began to amend." 
So also the dupes of the quassia humbug could and did appeal to 
wonderful recoveries, which they termed cures. If you reason with 
such a man on the physiological impossibility of inoculation with 
quassia having any effect whatever in such a case, he shuts . you up 
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*ith an appeal to facts. We are here again reminded of Sir WUIiam 
Hamilton's weighty words, that a pretended experience is the screen 
behind which every illusive doctrine retires, and of Cullen's memoi- 
able observation, " that there an more false facts in the world than 
^lae theories." 

All tiadves (rf India are familiar with the popular mode of treating 
serpent bites with ' mantras.' Many of those so bitten, recover under 
this treatment. Shall we here ascribe the recovery to the curative 
power of nature or call it a wonderful curt incontrorertibly proving 
the medicinal power of the charm 7 A muttered charm is surely as 
likely a means of cute as smelling a homoeopathic f^obule. 

What Bengalee has not heard ol the wonderful cures said to be 
effected by medicine revealed by the god at Tarukeshwar? Every 
one is aware that in all countries many of the poor recover from the 
most formidable diseases without any treatment whatever. 

Homoeopathic reasonings from cases treated with infinitesimal 
doses, are instances of the l(^c^ fallacy of "p^st hoe propUr hoc" 
that since two things occur in succession, the first is the cause of the 
second. By the same reasonii^ we might prove the crowing ctf the 
cock to be the cause of the rising of the sun. A familiar Indian 
example of this logic is the kakataltya nyay — a crow flew over a palm 
tree, whereupon a cocoanut fell to the ground ; therefore the flying 
of the crow was the cause of the fall of the fruit. 

In estimating the value of homceopathy as a system of therapeu- 
tics, due weight must be given to the strict regimen enjoined. The 
recoveries from chronic diseases are due to this, and not at all to the 
antipsoric remedies prescribed. 

Those who espouse the cause of the globulists in society often say 
— " Well ! well ! if the globules do no good, they at least do no harm„ 
which is more than can be said for the Doctor's drugs," 

Homoeopathic treatment being equivaloit to no treatment is 
certainly preferable to bad treatment. I confess I would rather in a 
case of acute disease be treated by a do-nothing homceopath, than 
by one of the old school of physicians of thirty years ago, who 
reckoned it their duty to bleed, purge, and starve their patients in 
such cases. 

It is not true, however, that globules never do harm. In many 
cases they do much harm hy preventing any good being dome. The 
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^ecious early hours of acute disease are frittered away tiO the disease 
has gained strength and is beyond control ; thus, loss of time often 
becomes loss of life. 

Perhaps most of you are aware of the great revolution in the prac- 
tice of medicine which has taken place within the last three years. 
Severe measures which were formerly regarded as essential to the 
of acute diseases are now entirely abandoned as not only useless 
but positively pernicious. 

I well remember the striking manner in which Professor Bennet 
jpoke of this change to the students of his clinical class in tfie 
Edinburgh Infirmary. "Gentlemen," said he, "you will observe 
that wp tjeat diseases in this hosptal in a very different manner frpm 
what you see recommended in your text-books of practice of physic. 
Vou there read that in a case of pneumonia you must bleed and give 
mercury, else your patient will die. But you see that in this hospital 
we neither bleed our cases of pneumonia nor give mercury, and yet 
IT patients do not die." 

This great and beneficial change in the treatment of disease is, to. 
ft large extent, an indirect result of the homceopatbic movement, 

j Physicians were so accustomed to interfere actively in every case of 

! acute disease, that they were for the most part ignorant of its natural 
course. They imagined that their heroic measures contributed es- 
sendally to the cure. From the cases treated in houHeopathic i^ac- 
tipe, they became alive to the great truth that most acute diseases 

1 have a natural course, — a banning, middle, and end, — quite as much 

i as small-pox or measles- 

j There is a well known jwoverb, " it never gmokes, but there is fire." 
Had there been no corruptions in the Church, Europe would have 
had no Reformation, and we may safely say that had medical science 
been entirely satisfactory, the hom(»opathic movement would have 

( been impossible. 

F Their movement was a reaction against the meddlesome polyphar- 

f wacy of former times. Like many other reformers, they have reform- 
ed good and bad alike, and abandoned what was valuable as well as 
what was pernicious in the practice of former times ; and hke many 
who, in religion, begin by being reformers, and end by being heretics, 

' they have erected a portentous and extravagant fabric of delusion 
of their own. 
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The really valuable part of homosopathy — that which has been o£ 
real service to the world — is the doctrine of irifuiitesimal doses. 

It is this which has had the effect of instituting a grand experimeni 
on a vast scale, to determine the p)6wer of Nature in disease, the result 
of which has been one of the greatest, and certainly one of the most 
beneficial, revolutions of which the history of medicine has to tell. 

How wonderful that this absurdest of all absurdities, this mosi 
fantastical of all medical delusions, should Iiave been overruled foi 
the advancement of medical science and the good of mankind ! 

Its work is scarcely yet done, but it is fast approaching completion 
When abuses and corruptions in Church and State have been reforn* 
ed, the reformer and the agitator find their occupation gone, Th< 
errors of the orthodox practitioner, are the cai»tal of the quack. Th< 
homoeopaths have been doing the work of the su^eon. Througi 
their agency unsightly tumours, and morbid excrescences, which wen 
disturbing the health, deforming the beauty, and marring the useful 
ness of our Medical Mother, have been cut away. 

We may now dismiss them with such thanks as are doe to thosi 
who do us an essential service without having intended it Lik( 
Shylock with his pound of flesh, they intended murder. Our oH 
mother has proved too much for them, and is greatly improved il 
every way by their treatment of her ; and at the present time she is ii 
a more flourishing condition than ever before. 

In taking farewell of the homeepaths, I repeat what I said in th( 
beginning of my lecture, that I do not mean to assert that many o 
them do not most sincerely believe that the doctrines of their systen 
are scientific truths, and that its treatment of disease is superior to , 
that of rational medicine. From personal knowledge I can say that 
they have in many cases a most intense conviction of the truth of its 
most outrageous absurdities. Many of them are men for whose i"- 
tcgrity, amiableness, and benevolence I have a very high respect. 
Many have perilled their social status, and willingly encountered much ; 
obloquy and petty persecution from sincere attachment to the doc- 
trines of Hahnemann. But earnest faith does not prove the possess- ' 
ion of truth. Error as well as truth has had its martyrs, and many 
homceopaths have been martyrs, in a small way, for absurdity. 

In speaking of what I conscientiously believe to be a system of: 
pernicious error, I have felt that my duty to truth and science required 
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, ue to speak of plain things in plain tenns. All charity should he 
\ shewn to the persons and characters of opponents, but none to opinions 
I we judge to be false. Truth cannot be tolerant of error. 1 have 
therefore given no quarter to what I believe to be a system of delusion, 
and the quarter which 1 have not given 1 do not ask. 
I leave the decision to common sense. 



A REVIEW OF THE ABOVE PAMPHLET. 
(Hindoo Patriot, May 6, 1867.; 
This good-looking pamphlet of 36 pages is a fruit of that most 
famous meeting of the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in which Dr. Sircar had the temerity to read the paper which 
we reviewed in our last. At that meeting Dr, Robson made an 
onslaught on Homceopathy ; but his brother-members did not want a 
. reason from him for hating Homceopathy, and its progress in India 
I was really alarming to the profession, and so the good Doctor was 
sent to repeat his tirade before a lay andience. It is thus, we believe, 
that Dr. Robson has been performing his functions as "medical 
; missionary," a propagandist, that is, of the exploded medical gospel. 
' The pamphlet is not very creditable to either the taste or feeling or 
scienceof the profession in India. Its title proves its consanguinity 
to the class of literature whose greatest representative is the Reverend 
Lai Behary De alias Day. " Homeopathy expounded and exposed" 
is a worthy match in vulgarity to " An .^«//rf(?fe to Brahmaism," and 
to the choice names given to Brahmaism by Mr. Day we have the 
I counterpart in Dr, Robson's denunciations of the "ignorance or im- 
I pudence" and "arrant nonsense" of Homoeopathy. The brochure is 
; not however devoid of a low kind of a specious ability. The writer 
' besides attains a spurious logical eclat by quoting at every step, in 
i season and out of season, a Philosopher whose eminence as such is 
j unquestionable but whose greatest admirer will not accept his authority 
in medicine. He names Sir William Hamilton in mnch the same , 
way as Sam Weller introduces his proverbs and comparisons, and with 
■ much the same effect. Nevertheless the pamphlet is worth consider- 
ing as the Allopathic view of Homceopathy. 
The policy of the opponents of Homteopathy has ever been to 
j laugh at it. Ridicule with them does duty for reasoning. It has 
been the same with all who are pledged to denounce systems which 
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they do not com|;»eheiid. And tbe worst of it is that the more subtle 
a doctrine is, tbe more inviting is it to the talents of the jester- 
Christianity offers some of the most notable instances. The divine 
status of Jesus Christ, distinct from that of the Almighty but allied 
to it, the still'more-difficult-of^omprehensitMi status of the Holy Ghost, 
Transubstantiation, and the Immaculate Conception, hovever easy 
their recognition may be to individuals bred up in Catholic and Pro- 
testant communities, are essentially more sta^eiing doctrines than 
the HomiBopathic doctrine of similia smilibus curantur and that of 
the efficacy of infinitesimal doses. Yet neither the one set of doc- 
trines nor the other need be false because they are staggering. 
Doctrines, indeed, are good or bad wholly apart from the considera- 
tion of their easy or difficult understandibility. We for our part, for 
instance, so far from believing in the Christian doctrines above named, 
are not certain whether we completely catch their meaning ; but, at 
any rate, we do not ccMnmit the moral and intellectual crime of think- 
ing that our insufficiency of comprehension gives us a right to rail 
at them. Dr. Robson, we observe, has no such scruples. A good 
Christian though we suppose him to be, he has in the medical con- 
troversy in which he has entered with his usual missionary zeal mani- 
fested the spirit of eighteenth century scepticism. The difference 
between the great river rolling in its majesty and the street fountain 
bubbling in its silliness is not more striking than the difference 
between your earnest and your scoiEng doubter. The " Vie de Jesus" 
and " Ecce Homo " are infinitely more formidable attacks on the 
orthodoK Christianities than the many articles on Christianity in the 
Dictionaries of Bayle and Voltaire, the XV. Chapter of Gibbon and 
Paine's "Age of Reason." Still, how refreshing the reverent attitude 
of the authors of tbe former works towards views in which they do 
not acquiesce — how interesting the honest straggle of their minds to 
grasp doctrines they do reject — and- how altogether different from the 
pre-meditated buffoonery of the latter authors. 

Declining, therefore, to notice Dr. Robson's hackneyed jokes against 
Homoeopathy — his mock-pathetic description of the supposed suffer- 
ings of Hahnemann and his family and of other provers of drugs — 
Ws representation of Homceopathic doses by sixty figures — as irrelev- 
ant, we do not find much in his pamphlet for serious comment- We 
observe he makes a deal of the extremes of individual Homteopathic 
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opinion, but this is hardly fair. Achilles had his vulnerable part, and 
we do not regard Paris as a greater warrior than his victim when the 
former aimed his arrow at the latter's heel after he had failed in his 
attacks on the rest of his person. Nor do we much value Dr. Robson's 
heroism in controversy for following the same ignoble example. Per- 
haps we should not expect much refinement in the ethics of war of 
a muscular Christian as Dr. Robson has proved himself to be in his 
"medical mission." Any blow is good enough to fell an enemy by. 
Of course dispassionate men are still at liberty to judge that poetry 
and the drama are not to be condemned for the prostitution of those 
by literary panderers, nor Homceopathy to suffer for the misdirected zeal 
or extravagancies of some of its disciples, or, for that matter, of all of 
them. Dr. Robson himself, we presume, would not like to pay the 
penalty of the misdeeds of a Holloway or a Morrison — for both these 
worthies though quacks, are rigidly allopathic quacks. All professions 
md ranks of life and doctrines alike send their contributions to the 
lunatic asylum and the criminal jail. There are aristocratic and ple- 
bian dupes and knaves, Christian and heathen maniacs and budmash- 
es, and Allopathic and Homceopathic, and Hydropathic and spiritua- 
list quacks. The doctrines of these systems, or at least the soundest 
part of the doctrines, remain unassailed in spite of these men. It was 
the illogical practice of the Catholics and Protestants of another age 
for each to dig holes in the character of the leaders of the other and 
thus confusedly flatter themselves of the doctrinal victory. If the for- 
mer proved to their own satisfaction that Henry VIII was a scoundrel, 
the latter thought themselves equally successful in making out that 
Mary was a fury. It occurred to neither that the doctrines of both • 
remained untouched by the lives of the Protestant prince and the 
Catholic princess. Dr. Robson himself admits, and quotes Professor 
Bennet, that a great revolution has taken place within the last few 
years in Allopathic practice, and that that beneficent revolution is due 
to the influence of Homceopathy. How should Allopathy fare if an 
opponent of it should rake up the now unfashionable practice for the 
butt of his ridicule. 

Homoeopathic writers of course are not slow to do this. But they 
have at least a system to offer in exchange for the vagaries they ridi- 
cule. Dr. Robson has this marked advantage that he is not hamper- 
ed by the fetters of bis own creed in denouncing his enemies. He 
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SPEECH OF Dft. MAHEHDRA LAL SIRCAR, 
. at tlw pr«liiaiau7 meeting bold, od tba 37tb May 1863, at Uta h,uM 
of the kte Dr. Chuckerbutty, for the establishment of the 
Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association. 
Mr. PRKsibsNT and Gentlemen, 

I rise with hesitation. I /eet erabarrassed to open my lips before 
}'0U, nevertheless I must speak, not however with the presumptuottt 
idea Cti being of aoy benefit to my seniors and superiors whom I hold 
in the profoundest veneration, nor of adding any thing to what Dr. 
Chuckerbutty has already laid befoie ns so ably, elaborately and elo- 
ijuently. No, my object is a far humbler one, and when I tell you 
what it is, you wiU pardon my occupying youc time with a few hasty 
thougttts conveyed in the most unpolished language. I rise to speak. 
Gentlemen, to be an exampte to those of my Junior brefbien who 
liave graduated either with or ^er me. We are n"ot accustomed to 
public speaking and unless we avail ourselves ot the present occasion, 
when we aie likely to be hevd with every indulgence, I am afraid the 
ice may never he broken. Such being my motive, Gentlemen, I pro- 
ceed with your permission. 

The BHbject matter of medicine is phyacal health. The function 
of the medical man is, ist to p«vent its being imp aked, and to 
restore it when impaired. 

If every medical man understood health and disease as he should ' 
strictly and scientifically, and based his treatment on rational priit- 
ciples, and if stu^ men had practised, then in the first place there 
«OQld be no inroads into their province frttm foreign quarters. Tbii 
most desitable state of thnngs is not what we actually find in the wodd. 
]tlei£cat men are not only not perfect in their knowledge, but most of 
them do not come up to the amount of knowledge already arrived at 
They are not always upright in their dealings with each other. AaJ 
uther men than regularly trained medical men often usurp their place. 
In this Mate of things the interest of humanity demands that medi- 
cal men should always ieep pace with the progress of Icnowledge 
that either directly or indirectly bears upon the healmg art ; that they 
■honld act in accordance with the strict principles of professional 
«thics, and that their Tights and privileges should te rehgiously guard- 
ed against the inroads of charlatans and qoacks. | 
For the attainment of these various objects what seems to be the 
most important agency ? We all know the most common maxim, and 
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Dr. Chuckerbutty luu already re&nvd to it Union is stimffli^ 
ercn in the inanimate lungdonv—moiXEO' in Uie irrational aoiautr 
Idngdonv — most so in the ralional kingdom pf fluu)- In tttc 
ioaniiiMte kii^dcat tbe Nrmgth resuks froia tW ^inf>l« «dditton> 
of tb» separate stisei^th of oacb dement In tbe inational' 
wamnW' kingdom^ this suen^bis tnultiplied considsraUy by A* 
praseRce of the volitional factor in each^ individual la the rattoiud 
tiogdi»Ba> of mw^ the sttsngtti of unioo i> not oidy considerably uifr 
mealed by tbe fol^Dnal factor as in l»utWi -but is Httdend'pragim' 
ur^f iBcreasii^by the presence of another most im{>oitant factor^ 
that of iiiH>rayableii»soa assisted by the:agency of Jan^age. Them 
is ao <doubi^ tbarefon^ ^enwe orsMtue^ ourselv^ into.a- Sodf,. there 
will bv at each of out occasional or regular loeetu^ copsidfTabl*: 
•ddicion to th« pRvious stock, of our tD4ividual knovledger-and w« 
ithalltben fe«l the nBccEsity,. I had a^tsaost said, enjoy thfltticuiy,^^' 
Kting ie IwiBonr with, mstead o( again^ eaeii other. Dr. Burrov*- 
iobfBftd<^WAt the last Annual 'A£«etii^ of tbe Srituh M^C4i 
AasQGiaAkm hof in alltisioD to< this subject very beautifultysgid^ "Eacfy 
•eeamo of contact and bontnable «oUieioB with his fWlow laborer* 
tsndiXo itnprove IJK<M>ter and the inoersaan. A» the pebbles cm 
the wa-rison, bf ihm cot6»ft tnd.etriUsiMi witb each o^f at eacir 
SDceebdkis tJdt, fpeadiwUy lose ^Aor pritmciw rovghaess and assunw- 
• gMeefui.ain(I poii«hed exterior, and when Eaohtepsd by the spray ^ 
the OOQM ftppfMT in a tnOst attnactaTe guiw, sq> is mw, by ^caniag m 
cont*et with bis feUowmes, bf socitl and infidlcctu^ irriercouitt;. 
itMedto A bgher or<kir of being;" It a tme ti»i the- struggle foe 
cnstpnM enxHtgst pnMEeisioaal men; especially ntodtcar men, un- 
bon««*<ti Nonenrded, nay, abused as liiey e^astlXy are- by the very 
public for w^Kse wvUare they dcrote- aQ their entrffes, I say. that th* 
ativegle for esistetiQe nn^r besootelinws ao hard thatwe^er brxthnw 
matf be almost temptedto oanT-onthatstni^^ after the-n»nneror 
die ifuGoior antiaals that pensh, in- other wonds, they maf endexnow 
to Uta at the expaue of other practttibaets £7 nmntng- tbev 
down t^ gesWrei, or words, or deeds. To theses aa AnocaUibn, Skf 
tt«eonew« have in oontpmpUtion, and af^ the ficaotations :dM^ 
baare been unanimoasly passed, ma^ I not hopefitUy add, to ban 
already Aumeil, nil! prove of iaestimafale aeivioe. They wiir lean 
tJaat di£y can maintain their own dignity only by maintAiimig tii^ 
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dignitjr of the profession to which they have the honor to betong. 
They will leam that great is truth, greater boneMy, and both mil 
nltimately triumph and prevail 

If in thus keeping ouTMlvea loremoat and upperuoat in the sWeBinf 
tide of ever advancing knowledge, if in strictly adhering to hontxable 
prihct[rie9 in our mutual dealiiqfs, we could always command tbe i 
respect of the public whose interests we consider our highest privily I 
to seek, and could secure our rights and privil^ei, then perhaps m 
could solely devote our time and attemioii to strictly scientlflc pnv 
suits, then we could leave poUtica and other ntatteis to odier hanik 
But atl diseases ate not cunUe, many diseases, which our interfereDee' 
can do nothing for, are sometimes better left alone and to nature— < 
nay, it is an undeniable fact, however mortifying it may be to ooT 
pride, that quacks and chariatans, stepping in when we desert oar 
patients, often effect cures irfiicJt perhaps we had been retarding. Ti> 
these various facts are we to attribute the distnist and suspicion iritb 
which our real services an looked upon. To them are we to attribute 
the slowness with which our opinions are received. To them ire w< 
to attribute the readiness with which the body politic frustratei on 
most cherished plans and schemes for the benefit of poblic heiML 
To them are we to attribute the rise and triumph, however temponiy, 
of various systems of quackery as hydropathy, bomoopatliy and iital 
not Against them we ouj^t to guard ourselves, and we can only ds 
so by forming ourselves into an organised body. Thus constituted 
we shall be in a better position to ddibetate calmly and disparaon- 
ately on the most important and practical part ol our profastioii' 
When each of us brings hia stocA of knowledge Kt the meeting n 
shall see that we shall have more reason to hnmble oarsdvea for oaf 
ignoraDce of the operations of nature than to plume oitnelves upon 
our achieved triumphs. We shall then leam to depend moie npofl 
the conservative powers of the organism than upon our own inter 
fierence. We shall feel practically the value of Bacon's immorud 
aphorism, "man is the interpreter and minister of nature," not her 
lord. We shall as a consequence be more guarded in holding out 
promises when they are certain to disappoint and thus to gam for 
ourselves confidence and respect In this way gradually, but certaiD- , 
ly, we shall succeed in maintainiiig our own sUtus, and when we thw 
prove ourselves to be the important and nesded section of tbe coDf 
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'munity it will be very hard for others to trifle with our opinions, nay, 
our united opinion will acquire a momentum which even the ruling 
ibodies, the powers that be, will 6nd it impossible to resist, which 
iperhaps they will find sometimes necessary lo welcome. 

I told you, Gentlemen, that I felt embamssed even to speak in your 
presence, a great deal more embarassed I feel now that I am going to 
ftilfil the taslc, which has been imposed upon me. I have been done 
■n honor indeed which I do not deserve but still I call it a task on 
iccount of its difficulty and my own incompetency to perform it. 
Gentlemen, it has fallen upon me to nominate a chairman to the Ao- 
visional Committee, and without giving you in detail the reasons which 
have guided me in my choice, I at once propose, in moving the third 
Kesolution, that Dr. S. G. Cbuckerbutty as the projector of the Asso- 
ciation be appointed chairman of the Provisional Committee with 
lUthoTity to call its meetings and arrange other details of business. I 
hope that in thus honoring my own countryman I am but honoring 
.European Science and offering a tribute, however slight, to English 
pbilanthrophy. 
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